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REVIEWS 


Henry of Monmouth, or Memoirs of the Life 
and Character of Henry the Fifth, as Prince 
of Wales and King of England. By J. Endell 
Tyler, B.D. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Ws like to see a writer devote himself to some 

particular portion of general history—to some 

period or reign that may be separated from the 
rest, and described with greater minuteness and 
accuracy. In truth, general histories are of 
little, perhaps of no value. They do not make 
us acquainted with any considerable number of 
new facts; they give us no adequate idea of the 
social condition of a people. Absorbed by great 
political events, they do not descend to those 
minutiz which alone have any interest for the 
bulk of mankind, and whence alone the ma- 
jority can derive lessons of instruction. We 
read how ten thousand men were slaughtered ; 
but we are not told how one individual passed 
histime, what were his employments, his recrea- 
tions, his pains, his pleasures, his privileges, his 
aims, his hopes. We see the gorgeous exterior 
of courts; but are denied access to the domes- 
tic hearth of the peasant, the artisan, the yeoman, 
the merchant. We behold some brilliant pic- 
tures, painted by the hand of art, not tlrat of 
nature,—a brilliancy inevitably ending in satiety, 
while the heart yearns after more substantial 
knowledge, while it sympathizes in the condition 
of the multitude, and is every moment looking 
for some means of drawing a comparison between 
ancient and existing institutions. What care we 
for matters which do not come home to our 
bosoms and occupations? And such matters 
can have no place in a general history, because 
they can never be embraced by one mind ; they 
must be separated, selected, and arranged by 
many. Before we can expect such a history, for 
instance, of our own country as may satisfy the 
well-informed, the thinking reader, it must be 
undertaken by at least twenty pens, each occu- 
pied by that period of time which previous 
studies have rendered the most familiar. The 
aggregate of such productions might be a huge 
one; instead of twelve or fourteen, we might 
have one hundred volumes; but, however book- 
sellers might object, this would be no evil. No 
reader would be expected to purchase the whole, 
a assuredly no wise reader would attempt to 
master the whole. Let him obtain, from the 
multitude of epitomes, which every day in- 
creases, such a knowledge of the general subject 
ts might be demanded by his pursuits or station 
in society ; and if he wished to obtain a deeper 
insight into the institutions, laws, and manners 
of any particular period, he would naturally turn 
tosome particular history of that period. In it 
he would find—at least he ought to find—details 
of equal interest and instruction, verdure instead 
of barrenness, animation instead of lifelessness, 
living forms instead of half-visible skeletons. 
But this is not all. Even in those matters 
vhich peculiarly fall within the range of gene- 
ral history—battles, sieges, negotiations, trea- 
ties, courtly spectacles, &c., a work embracing 
twenty centuries must necessarily be defective, 
and, we may add, necessarily erroneous. Little 
assuch matters interest the bulk of mankind, 
little as they are valued by the wise, still they 
should either be adequately described, or not 
described at all. ‘Io perceive the force of this 
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objection, let the reader open any modern history 
of England,—Turner’s, or Lingard’s, for exam- 
ple,—and compare the amount therein given of 
treaties during any given century, with the 
monuments in Rymer and the great French col- 
lection. What will be the result? That no 
mention whatever is made of many important 
treaties ; and that even in those which are men- 
tioned, many interesting articles and clauses are 
overlooked. How inadequately, too,—how use- 
lessly, religion and literature are discussed in 
such great histories, we have long known; and 
hundreds, no doubt, of our readers have lamented 
the evil as well as ourselves. But what else was 
to be expected? Much as within the last thirty 
years has been done to explore the manuscript 
recesses of our public and private libraries, the 
mine is scarcely opened; a century, with all the 
assistance of government, would not suffice to 
inake us even moderately acquainted with such 
details as throw light on the condition of society 
in the Saxon and medizval times. Still, every 
man who brings any considerable accession to 
the information we already possess is entitled to 
our gratitude. In this, as in many other cases, 
individual zeal will effect more than corporate 
supineness. Now and then a potent antiquary 
arrives to show how much might be effected on 
a larger scale, if those whose duty it is to patronize 
learning would afford the requisite help. 

From these desultory remarks, the reader will 
perceive that we are always friendly to the ap- 
pearance of such works asthe present. Besides, 
the period of Henry the Fifth—including, of 
course, the reign of his father—is one of the 
highest interest in several points of view. In 
its public aspect, we have the hostilities of the 
Welsh and the Scotch, with the supernatural 
Owen Glendower, the fiery Hotspur, and the 
undaunted Douglas; and, above all, the vic- 
tory of Agincourt, with the consequent humi- 
liation of France. In its private one, we 
have the efforts of a new family to eradicate the 
memory of the old, partly by concessions, more 
by intrigue ; we have new laws, new institutions, 
a new domestic policy. But what by most 
readers will be held to be the attractive feature 
of the subject is the Prince Henry, Falstaff's 
boon companion, whom the genius of Shakes- 
peare has rendered more celebrated than yy # 
any other character in the whole range of the 
history. 

Mr. Tyler, then, has chosen a popular subject. 
His book will be found useful and interesting to 
many readers; but while we do full justice to 
the spirit in which he writes, and admit willingly 
that he has adduced some new facts, placed some 
old ones in a new light, and corrected many 
popular errors, still we are compelled to observe 
that it abounds with details too trifling for a 
grave history, while it is open to the heavier 
charge of omitting matter of high importance. 
In a work professing to treat of Henry the Fifth 
and his age, who would be prepared to find such 
chasms as are acknowledged in the following 
passage ?— 





“ The reader will readily perceive that, with refer- 
ence to the foreign and domestic policy of our | 
country,—the advances of civilization,—the manners 
of private life, as well in the higher as in the more | 
humble grades of society,—the state of literature,— | 
the progress of the English constitution,—the con- | 
dition and discipline of the army, which Henry | 


greatly improved,—and the rise and progress of the | 


royal navy, of which he was virtually the founder, 
many topics are either purposely avoided, or only 
incidentally and cursorily noticed. To one point 
especially (a subject in itself most animating and 
unlifting, and intimately interwoven with the period 
embraced by these Memoirs,) he would have rejoiced 
to devote a far greater portion of his book, had it 
been compatible with the immediate design of his 
undertaking ;—THE PROMISE AND THE DAWN OF THE 
Rerormation.” 

Is not this (we seriously ask Mr. Tyler) some- 
thing like the representation of Hamlet, when 
the part of Denmark’s prince is “ omitted by 
particular desire”? We suspect that, to nine 
readers out of every ten, the subjects “ purposely 
avoided or only incidentally or cursorily noticed” 
are precisely those most attractive, as they are 
assuredly most instructive. The time is‘already 
come when the historian must do something 
more than describe scenes of carnage and the 
intrigues of courtiers. Todo Mr. ‘I'yler justice, 
he has done more than this; but still he a left 
so much undone, that we are almost provoked 
to overlook his real merits. 

Neither the birth-place nor the natal day of 
Henry can be positively fixed. His surname, 
however, would seem to strengthen the tradition 
that Monmouth may boast of the former honour. 
While a child, he was attached to minstrelsy— 
an art which indeed formed part of a knightly 
education, and which he cultivated to the close 
of life. In one of vur old records there is an 
entry under the year 1397—when he was about 
ten years of age—of “eightpence paid by the 
hands of Adam Garston for harpstrings pur- 
chased for the harp of the young Lord Henry.” 
Military exercises were still more necessary. In 
the same year, we have an item of “ twelve pence 
for a new scabbard of a sword for the young lord 
Henry,” and of “one shilling and sixpence for 
three-fourths of an ounce of tissue of black silk, 
bought at London of Margaret Stranson, for a 
sword of the young lord Henry.” Severer pur- 
suits, however, were not neglected. About the 
same time, there is a charge of “four shillings 
for seven books of grammar contained in one 
volume, and bought at London for the young 
lord Henry.” But the circumstances of his early 
life did not permit him to cultivate these peace- 
ful arts. In his eleventh year his father, who 
from Earl of Derby had been created Duke of 
Hereford, was banished by the capricious tyran- 
ny of Richard the Second. A powerful vassal 
thus became the foe of the sovereign ; and this 
act of tyranny opened both for the duke and 
“ the young lord Henry” the way to the English 
throne. But this is one of the best known facts 
of our history, and requires no comment. It is, 
however, not so generally known that Richard, 
who became the guardian of Henry, fulfilled the 
duties of the office with great nobleness. None 
of the accomplishments, none of the attainments 
necessary for a young nobleman, were neglected ; 
and there was a spirit of kindness in the monarch's 
behaviour that must have won on the generous 
heart of the ward. The latter accompanied 
Richard in the ill-fated expedition to Ireland, 
and received from the royal hands the honour 
of knighthood. How must his feelings have 
been agitated on learning that his father, when 

uke of Lancaster, had returned from exile, 
and was planning the deposition of Richard! ‘The 
monarch was not less affected :—‘ Henry, my 


child, see what your father has done for me! 
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He has actually invaded my land as an enemy, 
and, as if in regular warfare, has taken captive 
and put to death my liege subjects without 
mercy and pity. Indeed, child, for you I am 
sorry, because for this unhappy step of your 
parent, you must perhaps be deprived of your 
inheritance.” Though a child, Henry was not 
slow to answer :—‘“ In truth, my gracious king 
and lord, I am grieved by these tidings; but, as 
I conceive, you are well assured of my innocence 
in these proceedings.” Richard assured him 
that he was. Indeed, there was evidently some 
attachment between the two; and, had Henry 
of Monmouth been in the place of his father, 
Richard would have been allowed to retain the 
sceptre to the close of life. 

Mr. Tyler will not believe that Richard’s end 
was tragical. He does not, however, sift the 
painful subject as he ought ; indeed he dismisses 
it much too briefly, and almost without exami- 
nation :— 

“Whether Richard died in consequence of any 
foul act at the hand of an enemy, or by the fatal 
workings of a harassed mind and broken heart, or by 
self-imposed abstinence from food, (for to every one 
of these, as well as to other causes, has his death 
been severally attributed,) is a question probably 
now beyond the reach of successful inquiry. The 
whole subject has been examined by many able and, 
doubtless, unprejudiced persons; but their verdicts 
are far from being in accordance with each other. 
The general (though, as it should now seem, the 
mistaken) opinion appears to be, that after Richard 
had been removed from the Tower to Leeds Castle, 
and thence to other places of safe custody, and had 
finally been lodged in Pontefract, the partisans of 
Henry IV. hastened his death. The Archbishop of 
York directly charged the King with the foul crime 
of murder, which he as positively and indignantly 
denied.” 

But this denial of course proves nothing. 
That Richard suddenly died, is certain; that his 
body was exposed to the people, is equally cer- 
tain. The suspicious part of the affair is, that 
this catastrophe took place immediately after a 
great conspiracy had been formed by the Earls 
of Kent, Salisbury, and Huntingdon, to replace 
Richard on the throne. But this is not all; 
though that monarch had ceased to exist, the 
fact was not known either to the nation, or to 
the councillors of Henry IV. “If Richard, the 
late king, be alive,” said a council, convoked 
immediately after the conspiracy, “as some 
suppose he is, let it be ordained that he be well 
and securely guarded for the salvation of the 
state of the king, and of his kingdom.” And it 
was farther prayed, that if he were dead, he 
might be shown to the people. In compliance 
with this request, the corpse of the unfortunate 
monarch was exhibited to about twenty thousand 
spectators, and a magnificent funeral service 
performed in St. Paul's. Do not these two facts, 
—the death of Richard at such a crisis, and the 
general ignorance of the event,—afford strong 
ground for inferring that it happened not in the 
course of nature? Such is the internal evidence. 
The external is not less conclusive. All our 
ancient chroniclers, both printed and manu- 
script, concur in ascribing Richard's death to 
violence; and the circumstances of that event 
within the walls of Pomfret Castle, are too gra- 
phically described to be the work of invention. 

Such, in spite of modern scepticism, is the 
conclusion at which we arrive. In adopting it, 
we discard, as the reader will have seen, the re- 
cent theory of Mr. Tytler, that Richard escaped 
from Pontefract, proceeded in disguise to the 
Western Isles of Scotland, was discovered, taken 
before the regent of the kingdom, and com- 
mitted to the castle of Stirling, where he lived 
many years, and where he was finally buried. 
Without entering into an examination—for which 
we have neither space nor leisure—of the strange 





arguments advanced by that writer in support 
of his theory, we may observe, that it is directly 
opposed to probability. Was a prisoner of so 
much importance as the dethroned monarch 
likely to be so ill-guarded as to allow the possi- 
bility of escape from so strong a fortress? What 
should have taken him to so out-of-the-way a 
place as the Western Isles, when policy must 
assuredly have directed his steps to one of our 
eastern sea-ports, whence he might have escaped 
to France? What degree of complaisance must 
have induced the Scottish regent to act the part 
of Henry’s vassal, in performing, during so many 
years, the humble office of gaoler? Had Scot- 
land no wrongs to avenge on the usurping Henry 
of Bolingbroke, that she submitted to violate the 
laws of hospitality, to cover herself with ever- 
lasting disgrace, when the production of the 
royal prisoner, at any subsequent period, would 
have enabled her to dictate her own terms to 
the English state? Was she so regardless of her 
close alliance with France, as to outrage that 
power by ill-treating a monarch whose queen 
was of the royal blood of the Capets, and whose 
cause was so warmly espoused by her kindred? 

Our author's anxiety to vindicate the memory 
of Prince Henry from the charge of debauchery, 
of inattention to all his duties, of open and con- 
tinued profligacy, pervades the first of the vo- 
lumes before us. To do him justice, he is fre- 
quently successful. There can be no doubt that 
“the magic pen of Shakespeare” has done some 
injury to the early life of Henry. So far was he 
from neglecting his most important duties, that 
for years he carried on the war against the Welsh 
insurgents under Glendower in such a manner, 
as to call forth the unqualified praise, not only 
of king and council, but of Hotspur, who has 
been denominated his rival. His conduct, at a 
subsequent period, at the council board, was 
equally lauded. He appears, indeed, to have 
been not only an active and a valiant warrior, 
but a prudent and humane adviser of the crown. 
Of the total inattention to facts and dates, exhi- 
bited by the bard of Avon in his unequalled 
drama, the following is a fair specimen :— 
Westmoreland.—Faith! tis a conquest for a prince to boast 
KE. Henry.—Yea: there thou makest me sad, and makest 

sreney tes my Lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of so blest a son; 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. © that it could be proved 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And called mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; 


Then I would have his Harry, and he mine! 
But let him from my thoughts. 


That they could not lie in the cradle at the 
same time, is, as Mr. Tytler observes, clear 
enough, seeing that Hotspur was above twenty 
years old when Henry was born; in fact, he was 
quite as old as “ cankered Bolingbroke,” the father 
of the prince. Again: so far was the prince, 
prior to the battle of Shrewsbury, from deserving 
the severe censure which Shakespeare has put 
into the king’s mouth, that for months, perhaps 
even years, prior to that event, he was not in 
London, among the lewd breakers of the peace, 
but in Wales, successfully opposing the fiery 
Glendower. When Henry, the father, was on 
his way to the north, he was ignorant that the 
Earl of Northumberland and Hotspur were re- 
bels; on the contrary, he esteemed them as his 
dear cousins, his very true lieges; and the main 
object of his journey was to join them in re- 
pressing the incursions of the Scots. On his 
arrival at Higham Ferrars, he wrote to the 
council in London, informing them that both by 
letters from the prince, and from trusty messen- 
gers, he had received “ most satisfactory accounts 
of his dear and well-beloved son the prince, 
which gave him very great pleasure.” 


t was | ling of the bells of the priest's garment, as 
not until the king reached Burton-on-Trent,— | were, distracting our attention from the di 


six days after the date of this letter,—that y 
knew the Percies to be his enemies. Prob 
he derived this information from his son, why 
hastened from the Welsh borders to join him, 
The behaviour of Prince Henry, on the eventful 
21st of July, depends on other than poetic te. 
timony. Though wounded in the face by a 
arrow, he would not leave the field. On th 
contrary, he insisted on rushing into the van of 
the battle, observing, that it did not become hin 
to say to his friends, “ Lead the way!” but 
say, ‘Friends, follow me!” Percy, however, 
did not fall by his, but by an unknown hand, 
Yet he has greater glory than that of conquest; 
it was he who interceded with his father for the 
lives of the prisoners, and who changed justice 
into clemency. 

That the public life of Prince Henry 
worthy of praise,—not merely in its later, 
but its early years,—is evident from indi 
able documents. We are not quite sure that 
in private he was guiltless of, at least, some ex. 
cesses. That there is only inference for the 
doubt, is most true. The charge of debauchery 
rests merely on tradition; there is no conten. 
porary document to state it. Yet tradition, in 
this case, may be entitled to some degree of re 
spect, when we remember that it ascends very 
nearly to the reign of Henry V.; and when we 
perceive, above all, that there was, at one period, 
a serious, though, as it appears, momentary dif 
ference between him ol his father. This pay 
sage in his life is one of mystery. It is possible 
enough, that the misunderstanding sight aie 
from a difference of opinion on public measures; 
but when we see the uniformly dutiful, affee- 
tionate conduct of Henry towards his father, we 
are more disposed to the inference, that it arose 
from some private irregularity. This inference 
seems (to us, at least) to be strengthened by the 
words of more than one chronicler. Thus, Wal- 
singham tells us, that on his accession he was 
suddenly changed into a new man, (“repent 
mutatus est in virum alterum,’’) and that he 
particularly applied himself to three virtues~ 
rectitude, modesty, seriousness. But while in- 
clining to the opinion, that at his accession he 
had been guilty of some irregularities,—while 
following Harding and tradition so far as to 
conclude that at one time he lost his seat at the 
council board,—we readily agree that they were 
much exaggerated ; nor should we be very angry 
with the man who utterly denied their existence, 
So much we may concede to Mr. Tyler, whose 
vindication of his hero, if not always successful, 
is always chivalrous, and, therefore, entitled to 
our respect, 





The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Elizabeth 

B. Barrett, Authoress of a Translation of 

‘ Prometheus Bound.’ Saunders & Otley. 
Tuts is an extraordinary volume—especially wel- 
come as an evidence of female genius and at 
complishment—but it is hardly less disappointing 
than extraordinary. Miss Barrett's genius is ofa 
high order; active, vigorous, and versatile, butun- 
accompanied by discriminating taste. A thousand} 
strange and beautiful visions flit across her mind, 
but she cannot look on them with steady gaze;— 
her descriptions, therefore, are often shadowy and 
indistinct, and her language wanting in the sim- 
plicity of unaffected earnestness. She addresses 
herself to sacred song with a devotional ecstacy 
suiting rather the Sister Celestines and Angelicas 
of Port-Royal, than the religious poets of our 
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sober Protestant communities; yet we are con- 
stantly drawn downwards from eestatic visions 
by the fantastic spirit which clothes them,—from 
the loftiest contemplations, to consider some 
| peculiarity of attitude and utterance—the tink 
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yisdom issuing from his lips. Though personally 
we may not much regard these things,—though 
we may be content, ourselves, to catch glimpses 
of genius and of power, and of fancies “ chaste 
9 noble,” even though revealed to us from 
behind a quaint Isis-like veil,—the case is dif- 
ferent as concerns the public. We hold that 
those whose mission it is to declare 

Oracles divine, and wisdom golden, 

act unfaithfully, if they allow themselves to in- 
terpose between the Divinity and their less ima- 
inative audience. 

In offering a few specimens to justify our 
raise, we are quite sure, that, select where we 
may, they will prove that the strain of our re- | 
marks was not uncalled for. ‘The first, and | 
principal poem gives the work its title. In its 
manner it occupies, as it were, an intermediate 
ound between an ancient Greek tragedy and 
a Christian mystery : as regards its matter,—we | 
shall allow Miss Barrett to explain her own in- | 


tentions :— 


collection having suggested itself to me, though very 
faintly and imperfectly, when I was engaged upon 
my translation of the ‘Prometheus Bound’ 
Eschylus, I thought, that, had A®schylus lived 
after the incarnation and crucifixion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, he might have turned, if not in moral 
and intellectual yet it poetic faith, from the solitude 
of Caucasus to the deeper desertness of that crowded 
Jerusalem where none had any pity; from the ‘ faded 
white flower’ of the Titanic brow, to the ‘ withered 
grass’ of a Heart trampled on by its own beloved; 
from the glorying of him who gloried that he could 
not die, to the sublimer meekness of the Taster of 
death for every man; from the taunt stung into 
being by the torment, to urs more awful silence, 
when the agony stood dumb before the love! And 
I thought, how, ‘ from the height of this great argu- 
ment,’ the scenery of the Prometheus would have 
dwarfed itself even in the eyes of its poet,—how the 
fissures of his rocks and the innumerous smiles of his 
ocean would have closed and waned into blankness,— 
and his demigod stood confest, so human a conception 
as to fall below the aspiration of his own humanity. 
He would have turned from such to the rent rocks 
and darkened sun—rent and darkened by a sympathy 
thrilling through nature, but leaving man’s heart un- 
touched—to the multitudes, whose victim was their 
Saviour—to the Victim, whose sustaining thought 
beneath an unexampled agony, was not the Titanic 
‘I can revenge,’ but the celestial ‘I can forgive !’” 
An extrinsic interest attaches to this preface, 
independently of its great and original merit, 
from a remarkable coincidence in its spirit with 
some observations—probably not known to the 


‘Prométhée,’ in which the lofty-thoughted but 
wild genius also proposes to himself the com- 
pletion of the Pagan fable. We shall translate 
one passage, by way of drawing the attention of 
our readers to a subject, which—though far from 
the circuit of everyday contemplation—is in- 
creasingly attracting the meditation of the poets 
and thinkers of Europe. 

“In completing, by Christianity, the tradition of 
Prometheus,” says M. Quinet, “ we conform ourselves 
tothe natural progress of religious revolutions. We 
finish this divine tragedy after the very plan which 
has been marked out in history by Providence, and, 
in fact, followed by humanity. The poems thus 
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become the image of the same reality. Besides, in 
this idea, we meet with the imagining of many fathers 
f the church. Long before me, an ancient com- 
mentator upon Eschylus—the Englishman, Stanley, 
tmarked that the founders of Christianity addressed 
themselves in this manner to interpret the allegory 
Prometheus. In spite of the horror which pagan- 
im inspired in them, they have not ceased to asso- 
date this tradition with the spirit of the most sacred 
mysteries of the church. They have often compared 
the torture upon Caucasus with the passion upon Cal- 
vary,—thus making of Prometheus a Christ before the 
Christ. Among these authorities that of Tertullian 
above the rest, striking. Twice, in proclaiming 





“The subject of the principal poem in the present | 


of | 


writer—by Edgar Quinet, in his prelude to the | 


to the Gentiles, the God of the martyrs, he exclaims, 
* Behold the real Prometheus—the omnipotent God ! 
transpierced by blasphemy!’ Elsewhere, and con- 
formably with the same idea, he speaks of the * Cross 


| of Caucasus.’ Although expressed in other terms, 


the sentiment of the Greek and Latin apologists is 
the same as that of the African. Nor is it, perhaps, 
useless to observe that the most remarkable bas- 
relief of Prometheus was discovered in the crypts of 
a church, among the tombs of bishops and catholic 
sculptures, with which it was confounded during 
many ages. But, without attaching to this circum- 
stance more importance than belongs to it, the 
testimonies just adverted to, will suffice to prove that 
the connexion which I have established between the 
antique fable, and the spirit of Christianity, is no 
artifice of modern fantasy: that, on the contrary, it 
reposes, in some sort, upon tradition, and, I may 
dare to say, upon the inmost nature of things.” 
Enough has been quoted to indicate a parallel 
singular and worthy of examination : to trace it 
further,—to illustrate at length the several and 
national preponderances of the artist and the 
devotee, in the respective works of the French 
| and English writers, would lead us too far, and 
| through speculations for which the many have 
but little appetite. Let us, therefore, return to 
| Miss Barrett's volume, and in particular to the 
| division containing her miscellaneous poems. 
| Each of these is tinctured with one prevailing 
purpose and idea: among them are ‘The Ro- 
maunt of Margret,’ which appeared in the New 
Monthly—and which is not improved by sundry 
verbal changes its authoress has made in it. 
Here, too, is its companion, ‘The Poet’s Vow.’ 
‘ Isobel’s Child,’ the next lyric, has never been 
published before: we shall therefore make our 
principal selections from it. The idea is simple: 
| —a young mother is watching by the side of 
her baby, cheating herself with hopes, and pour- 
ing forth prayers for its recovery :— 
Motionless she sate !— 
The hair had fallen by its weight 
On either side the smile, and lay 
Very blackly on the arm 
Where the baby nestled warm !— 
Pale as baby carved in stone 
And seen by glimpses of the moon 
In a dark cathedral aisle !— 
But through the storm no moonbeam fell 
Upon the child of lsobel— 
I ween you saw it by the ray 
Alone of her still smile. 
‘Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps— 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevealéd mystery 
Of its Adam's taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealéd be, 
Will not let it slumber so! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun !— 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots !—yea !—sun and sky, 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
‘The pleasant hues that o’er it ran!— 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound !—- 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather and unite and climb 
To an immortality 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death to life again !— 
O little lids, now closéd fast ! 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Our large and burning tears ?— 
O warm quick body! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Rare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living ?— 
+ ~ ” * 


More soft, less solemn images 
Drifted o'er the lady’s heart, 

Silently as snow ; 
She had seen eight days depart, 
Hour by hour, on bended knees, 
With pale-wrung hands and prayings low 
And broken—through which carhe thé sound 
Of tears that fell against the ground, 
Making sad stops! ‘Dear Lord, dear Lord !” 
She aye had prayed—(the heavenly word, 
Broken by an earthly sigh !) 
“Thou who didst not erst deny 
The mother-joy to Mary mild 
Blesséd in the blesséd child— 








Hearkening in meek babyhood 

Her cradie-hymn, albeit used 

To all that music interfused 

In breasts of angels high and good! 

Oh, take not, Lord, my babe away: 

Oh, take not to thy songful heaven, 

The pretty baby thou hast given; 

Or ere that I have seen him piay 

Around his father’s knees, and known 

That he knew how my love hath gone 
From all the world to him ! 

And how that I shall shiver, dim 

In the sunshine, thinking e’er 

The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 

Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 

His little body which is dead 

And hidden in the turfy fold, 

Doth make the whole warm earth a’cold! 

O God! I am so young, so young— 

I am not used to tears at nights 

Instead of slumber—nor to prayer 

With shaken lips and hands out-wrung! 

Thou knowest all my prayings were 

*I bless thee, God, for past delights— 

Thank God!’ I am not used to bear 

Hard thoughts of death! The earth doth cover 

No face from me of friend or lover! 

And must the first who teacheth me 

The form of shrouds and funerals, be 

Mine own first-born belovéd? he 

Who taught me first this mother-love ? 

Dear Lord, who spreadest out above 

Thy loving piercéd hands to meet 

All lifted hearts with blessing sweet,— 

Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 

Thou madest tender! Thou who art 

So happy in thy heaven alway, 

Take not mine only bliss away !” 


Her prayer—how beautiful and simple in its 
agony !—appears to be answered ; the infant drops 
into slumber, and—the mother’s heart running 
over with an exulting and thoughtful hopefulness, 
—-she begins, with a fond prescience, to question 
her darling as to its wishes for the future,—little 
dreaming that the Angel of Death is about to 
answer her upbraidingly at the mouth of her 
child! She has asked it, as if the fulness of 
her pride and love gave her the power of en- 
dowment, whether it will have the crown and 
the glory appertaining to knowledge and genius. 
The following is a part of the Spirit’s reply, put 
into the mouth of the expiring infant :— 


Is your wisdom very wise, 
Mother, on the narrow earth? 
Very happy, very worth 
That I should stay to learn? 
Are these air-corrupting sighs 
Fashioned by unlearnéd breath? 
Do the students’ lamps that burn 
All night, illumine death ? 
Mother! albeit this be so, 
Loose thy prayer, and let me go 
Where that bright chief angel stands 
Apart from all his brother bands, 
Too glad for smiling! having bent 
In angelic wilderment 
O’er the depths of God, and brought 
Reeling, thence, one only thought 
To fill his whole eternity! 
He the teacher is for me!— 
He can teach what I would know— 
Mother, mother, let me go! 
Can your poet make an Eden 
No winter will undo? 
And light a starry fire, in heeding 
His hearth’'s is burning too? 
Drown in music, earthly din?— 
And keep his own wild soul within 
The law of his own harmony?— 
Mother! albeit this be so, 
Let me to mine Heavén go! 
A little harp me waits thereby— 
A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree, 
Where no willows ever be. 
Shall I miss that harp of mine? 
Mother, no!—the Eye divine 
Turned upon it, makes it shine— 
And when I touch it, poems sweet 
Like separate souls shall fly from it, 
Each to an immortal fytte! 
We shall all be poets there, 
Gazing on the chiefest Fair! 


With all the beauty of this passage, the inter- 
woven conceit, against which we have protested, 
cannot but be felt; and the extracts given, are 
by no means so remarkable for far-fetched allu- 
sion, as many we could select from the more 
ambitious poems. Some among the minor verses 
have appeared in our columns. We should 
like to have given the ‘ Deserted Garden’ com- 
plete, because it shows its authoress in her sim- 
plest, and, to our thinking, most becoming garb. 
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A few stanzas, however, may be linked together, 
for the sake of their fresh and graceful beauty: 


The trees were interwoven wild, 

And spread their boughs enough about 

To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child. : 


Adventurous joy it was for me! 

I crept beneath the boughs, and found 

A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar tree. 


Old garden rose-trees hedged it in— 
Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 

And careless to be seen. 
Long years ago it might befall, 
Wuen all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided him 

On these the most of all; 


And Lady stately overmuch, 

Who movéd with a silken noise, 

Blushed near them, dreaming of the voice 
That likened her to such! 


And these to make a diadem, 
She may have often plucked and twined; 
Half smiling as it came to mind, 

That few would look at them. 


Oh! little thought that Lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 

And silk was changed for shroud!— 


Nor thought that gardener, full of scorns 
For men unlearn’d and simple phrase, 
A child would bring it all its praise, 
By creeping through the thorns! 
° * * ° 


My childhood from my life is parted ; 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round: anew 

The garden is deserted! 


Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are— 
No more for me!—myself afar 

Do sing a sadder verse ;— 


Ah me! ah me! when erst I lay 
In that child’s-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughéd to myself and thought 
*'The time will pass away !’ 
* 7 * 8 
The time is past !—and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And | behold white sepulchres 
As well as the white rose— 
When wiser, meeker thoughts are given,— 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Remembering earth's greenest place 
The colour draws from heaven— 
It something saith for earthly pain, 
But more tor Heavenly promise free, 
That 1 who was, would shrink to be 
‘that happy child again! 
We must still add another extract from the 
fugitive pieces :— 
The Sea-Mew. 
How joyously the young sea-mew 
Lay dreaming on the waters blue, 
Whereon our little bark had thrown 


A forward shade—the only one— 
(But shadows aye will man pursue!) 


Familiar with the waves, and free, 
As if their own white foam were he: 
His heart upon the heart of ocean, 
Learning ali its mystic motion, 

And throbbing to the throbbing sea! 


And such a brightness in his eye, 

As if the ocean and the sky, 

Within him had lit up and nurst 

A soul God gave him not at first, 

‘to comprehend their majesty. 

We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

His white wing from the blue waves under, 
And bound it—while his fearless eyes 
Shone up to ours in calm surprise, 

As deeming us some ocean wonder! 


We bore our ocean bird unto 

A grassy place where he might view 
The flowérs bending to the bees, 

The waving of the tall green trees, 

The falling of the silver dew. 

But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim; 
And when earth’s dew around him lay, 
He thought of ocean’s wingéd spray, 
And his eye waxéd sad and dim. 


The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade : 
And drooped his wing, and mournéd he 
For his own bouhdless glittering seaA— 
Albeit he knew not they could fade! 


Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to move, 

And teach him what was human love— 
lie thought it a strange, mournful thing! 





He lay down in his grief to die, 
(First looking to the sea-like sky, 
That hath no waves!) because, alas! 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony. 

And here we must take leave of the poetess: 
well pleased if our notice shall make a way for 
her book into the hands of those who seek in 
literature for the spirit rather than the letter,— 
well pleased, if any of our words,—which, how- 
ever hastily said, have not been hastily con- 
ceived,—sink into her mind, and like “ bread cast 
upon the waters” be found again “ after many 
days,” in a strengthened resolution on her part 
to give her fancy, and her strength, and her 
learning, the only assistance they require to 
become widely as well as warmly recognized,— 
that is, a simpler and less mannered clothing 
than they at present wear. 





Discourses on the Cartoons of Raffael. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. Salisbury, Brodie; Lon- 
don, Murray. 

On the Earliest Introduction of the Christian 
Faith to these Islands, By the Same. Calne, 
E. Baily. 

In any house of religious worship where, by 

chance or design, a series of copies from the 

Cartoons exist, as in Bowood Chapel, we can 

easily imagine them to suggest frequent apos- 

trophes, reflections, nay whole “ Discourses ;” 
especially would poetic lips be touched with fire 
at their presence, as Demosthenes pealed forth 
his rapturous addresses to temple, mountain, 
and flood, which lay around the stone pulpit of 
the Pnyx. Those grand illustrations of the 
Bible, reproducing many of its principal events 
with a vivid truth and expressiveness that make 
the enthusiastic in some sort contemporary wit- 
nesses, and bring to every mind a more imme- 
diate view of the scenes than vague meditation 
could picture, are a means to kindle the sympa- 
thies of his audience, and, we may add, to in- 
spire himself, which no preacher, it might be 
thought, would overlook, but the very dull or 
the very negligent. It is not without surprise, 
therefore, that we find our Patriarch of Sonnet- 
teers, as if some poppies had crept among his 
laurels, after having proposed to discourse upon 
these cartoon copies at Bowood, has fallen into 

a more than orthodox lethargy on the subject, 

and forgets them almost altogether, while he 

dreams of the Beast ridden by John Calvin, and 
the Scarlet Woman gallanted by William Howitt! 

Perhaps he may differ from us, and allege the 

great pictures aforesaid unfit to form the staple- 

matter of sermons: be it so: why then mis- 
baptize his book, calling it the ‘ Cartoons of 

Raffael,” when it contains little more about 

them than the Archbishop of Cologne's dis- 

courses do about “ Marriage a-la~-Mode”? What 
would our author say if another book were put 
forth as the ‘Seven Sacraments of Poussin,’ 
whilst it was taken up with Leviathan and John 

Knox, Johanna Southcott, and Sir William 

Courtenay? But Mr. Bowles’s work is of a very 

farraginous nature, comprising, besides the dis- 

courses, an acrid ‘Sermon on King Charles’s 

Martyrdom,’ -another blow-coal, the ‘ Last Days 

of Chillingworth,’ a “scene” about nothing at 

Izaak Walton's, with divers controversial notes 

and interpolations of poetry. For our part, we 

think a book of calm Sonnets alone, had been a 

better series of discourses. 

We can conceive a venerable pastor who feels 
his approach to eternal rest by the assuagement 
of all passions in his own bosom—to the steps of 
the Mercy-seat by his forgivingness towards all 
mankind: his spirit, long shrivelled up within 
its narrow bounds here, enlarges as it is about 
to embrace infinity—becomes softened by the 
adieu it is bidding to earth, and her pleasant 
and her piteous scenes. Outbursts- of angry 





iety do not cover his lips with foam as in pets, 

nt youth, nor the yellow gall discolour hiy 
cheek as during his tetchy climacteric: 
every other lust, that of theological triumph ha 
subsided ; age has cooled his ambition to ador &} 
the pulpit with the palm of vituperative thetorie, 
He would call no antagonist “ ignorant and jp. 
solent,” nor class him by implication with “ myp. 
derers.” Such may be choice polemical language; 
we doubt if it be particularly christian: we ap § 
sure it would not come with much grace from the 
mouth of a hymning angel, nor of the venerable 
mortal who hopes soon to join the seraphic choir, 
In the conceivable portrait we have drawn, a mild 
fervour, a glowing enthusiasm for the truth, is 
not out of character: our pastor would visit jn. 
solence with dignified reproof, and turn i 
rance from the error of its ways with enlight. 
ened argument; he would stand forth a de 
fender of his faith, as stedfast and as strenuoy 
as before age had enfeebled his bodily powers; 
but he would evince no wish to gibbet his 
foes round God’s altar, nor keep a tiger under 
his cassock for the purpose of being let out to 
howl, ramp, and harry upon occasion. We 
hope and believe our air-drawn = above, 
has many originals among English clergymen; 
Mr. Bowles might perhaps sit for it while pen- 
ning his Sonnets: strange, how the author of 
such gentle and amiable effusions should s 
metamorphose himself in his ‘ Discourses’! Of 
this we are persuaded, that were the majority 
of pastors and spiritual teachers belonging to 
our Church like the venerable model here de- 
lineated, she would be universally revered and 
triumphant. It is the exhibition of intoler- 
ance, virulence, foul argument, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness, which offends the con- 
scientious, makes the wavering hold off, and 
affords ground for objection, denial, ridicule, to 
the positively infidel. When they see religion { 
become the root of bigotry, of prejudice, and 
all the bad passions, narrowing the mind still 
more than it was limited by nature, embittering |} 
the spirit even of those who are kindly affec- f 
tioned where it has no concern—when they see iy 
it the source of eternal warfare private or public, fj 
—they involuntarily ask, can this be an emana- 
tion from the fountain of all Goodness, from 
the Benefactor and Friend of mankind? This ff 
question, we assert, is the argument which, J 
whether of real force or not, produces and con- ff 
firms most of the unbelief, secret and acknow- ff 
ledged, extant in the world; upon it Antichris- 
tianism chiefly depends; and without it we do § 
believe that all the metaphysics, and reason § 
ings, and subtleties of our sceptics, would pass 
by the general ear like idle wind. Every furious 
pelemic is the father of an infidel; every con- 
troversial tirade studded with vile epithets, sar- 
casms, atrabilious and inflammatory discussions, 
sows or cherishes scepticism. Such things only 
serve to confirm those who are as bigotted and 
fanatical as the preachers themselves in the pri- 
ciples of outrageous sanctity; while the wander 
ing or lost flock, those who need to be won back 
into the fold, fly farther and farther from # 
voice which more resembles that of a wild-beast 
than ashepherd. In the name of common sense 
as well as humane religion, we deprecate this 
perpetual recourse to the wrathful vials, to the 
huge two-handed church-militant sword, this 
jagging of its edge to make even the weakest 
blows irremediable, and poisoning its point. 
Again, we say, if Christianity be the doctrine of 
“peace and good-will towards men,” they who 
foment discord and ill-will are by direct con- 
sequence Antichristians, the underminers of the 
Church they affect to build up, the direst foes of 
that Catholic faith they profess to defend. Itis 
not for the secular to lecture the clerical on re 
ligious matters ; but, upon the present subject 
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ee > 
must, as laymen, perhaps be better judges of 
results in the public mind from these scor- 
jon “ discourses,” these endlesss outpourings of 
venenum, and indecent conversions of the 
staff into the cudgel, all of which de- 
the combatants and render victory itself 


infamous. Let us, however, add, that the above 


N yemarks, though suggested by Mr. Bowles’s 


pook, are not meant as its guage: we have seen 
far more rabid and furibund orthodoxy than it 


f exhibits, though we could wish always to see 


Jess: but, as we before said, the perverse con- 
trast between our author's sacerdotal and poetical 
spirit—this wanting the vehemence of that, and 
that the gentleness of this—the contrast also 
between age passing with one foot to the bed of 
ect repose, and with the other descending 
into the miserable cockpit of polemics,—gave 
jmportance to what might else have merited no 
distinction of praise or censure. 
In his Tract he has, by the superposition of 
hypothesis on hypothesis, ingeniously and spe- 
ciously deduced, that Claudia, the daughter of 


M Caractacus, was the Claudia whom St. Paul 


speaks of in the last chapter of the Second 
a to Timothy. Strictly, perhaps, the iden- 
ification goes no farther than that of a certain 
Britoness Claudia, with the personage mentioned 
in said epistle; for Martial’s epigram would 
scarce have neglected to note her blood, if royal. 
But, taking either as established, how far does 
it determine the “ earliest introduction of the 
Christian faith” into England, to prove the in- 
troduction of that faith into an English absentee? 
Does any text specify the “‘ Church” of Troyno- 
sant, or allude to the “ Angel” of Venta Silu- 
rum? Or what is the latent remainder of Mr. 
Bowles's demonstration that Claudia was the 
Apostle of Britain? or that these islands caught 
asingle ray of sacred light reflected from her 
ina distant part of the world, during the first 
century? We apprehend Speed must have seen 
the coincidence our author points out, but did 
not think it warranted any such conclusion as a 
more poetic reasoner fancies it to imply. 








Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Colonel 
Maceroni, late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim 
Murat, §c. §c. 2 vols. Macrone. 

We are sadly perplexed to know what to say 

of this work. It is a strange, rambling, in- 

consequential narrative de omnibus rebus, and 
we much dislike the tone and temper in which 
itis written : but the Colonel has been so long 
atwar with Fortune, and has had so much the 
worst of the battle, that some little asperity may 
be excused,—and certainly his confident and 
impassioned style gives life to the work: there is 
no doubting the sincerity of the writer, and that 
tlone awakens interest. It is equally beyond 
our power to describe its nature and character. 

It contains, of course, a sketch of the event- 

ful life of the Colonel; but this is mixed up 

with a running commentary on the history of 
the last half century, together with facts, opi- 
tions, and speculations on natural history, che- 
mistry, mineralogy, zoology, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, fishing, swimming, riding, shooting, 
cooking, &c. &c., until the reader is perfectly 
bewildered to know what is or can be considered 
ts the subject-matter of the work. Politics, it 
is true, are predominant, but we are by no means 
inclined to take the Colonel as our guide on such 
matters; he is too much a man of impulse and 
passion, a great deal too intolerant of dissent, 
and far too fierce in his condemnation of those 
who differ from him, whether in public or in 

ivate, to possess us with a trusting faith in his 
judgment. What then skall we do to give the 
reader a taste of the quality of the work? Sup- 


~ we pass a day with the author in the 
~ Mare 


“ With the exception of several minor branches of 
the Apennine mountains, which from Genoa to Porto 
Venere, in the neighbourhood of Gaeta, at Naples, 
Amalfi, Salerno, and here and there another elevated 
promontory projects into the sea, the coasts of Italy 
are low and sandy. A breadth of sand hills, next to 
the water, about 100 yards wide, is studded with 
juniper bushes, which, as well as the sand hills, in- 
crease in size and elevation, as they recede from the 
water. Next comes a belt of myrtles, forming a 
dense wood, from twenty to thirty feet high, growing 
on a light soil, covered with the finest turf, and moss, 
and sweet herbs, and flowers of various kinds. This 
myrtle wood is often a mile or more in breadth, by 
ten or more in length, and is succeeded by a vast 
swamp, overgrown with an impenetrable mass of 
reeds, alders, and willows. The breadth of this 
swampy labyrinth is oftentimes of several miles, and 
only terminates where the land begins to rise towards 
the mountains, such is the case in the Pontine 
marshes, and in those of Patria, Mondragoni, Licola, 
Pestum, Fondi, &c. It generally happens that, 
dragging its slow length along, parallel to the coast, 
in the region of reeds, is a sluggish, deep, silent 
stream, either natural or originating in an ancient 
attempt to drain the district. High masses of rust- 
ling reeds overhang the bankless borders of these 
waters. ‘ Bankless,’ because, for a great distance 
beyond the apparent margin of the water, the reeds, 
and moss, and water plants, form a floating surface, 
intersected by deep holes, and by the entrances at 
right angles, of numerous small canals, dug either in 
former times, or more recently by the fowlers and 
fishermen who inhabit these regions.—These clear, 
though blackish coloured waters, with their sublitoral 
abysses, covered by the floating masses, luxuriant 
with reeds and canes, called cottini, contain an im- 
mense quantity of fish—tench, roach, eels, bass (perca 
punctata), and cefali, (grey mullet). Of course the 
three latter species are most valuable. The river of 
Patria, to which this description particularly applies, 
after running through the region of reeds at about a 
mile from, and parallel to the sea, from near Castel 
Volturno to the tower of Patria, nearly twelve miles, 
enters the lake of Patria, which, although shallow, 
is six miles in circumference. A narrow estuary 
allows the superfluous waters to flow into the sea, 
but the storms of winter throw up such a quantity of 
sand at the mouth of the estuary, as to prevent any 
effectual drainage. Moreover, the level of the sea is 
so little below that of the lake and other waters, as 
to render their evacuation by the natural pendage 
impossible.” 

The Tarantula. While speaking of poisonous 
things, I must not forget to mention that the Taran- 
tula spider is not confined to the regions of Apulia 
and Tarentum as usually described. I have found 
several within twenty miles of Naples, and in the 
Campagna of Rome there are whole acres of spiders, 
which only differ from the Tarantula in being less 
hairy and in constructing a vertical small web a little 
above their holes in the ground. The bodies of these 
last-mentioned spiders are the size of a hazel nut,— 
their forceps quite strong enough to pierce through a 
leather glove, and their webs capable of holding huge 
grass-hoppers or locusts. * * The large smooth-bodied 
spiders which abound in the stubble fields about 
both Rome and Naples, build vertical circular webs 
of surprising strength. I have seen grass-hoppers, 
two inches and a half long, held by them, until the 
captor seizes it, and completes the entanglement. 
But the most amusing of all spiders are those called 
wolf spiders, they are also common in England, but 
comparatively very small. These spiders weave no 
webs, but catch their flies, by very cautiously creep- 
ing behind them, and when within the proper dis- 
tance making a sudden leap as a cat does on a mouse. 
Before taking the spring, the spider attaches a thread 
to the spot from which it starts, as a precaution 
against a miss or a fall; he then carries the fly into 
acorner and devoursit. I have often had them take 
a fly out of my fingers; they have seven eyes, three 
in a row in front, one on each side, and two with 
which they can see behind them. I need not dilate 
on the habits of this insect, of which I have seen 
many in England. Another interesting insect very 


which I have never found a specimen here. In the 





dry hot sand, near the sea or under a wall these in- 


common in Italy is the Formileon or lion ant, of 


sects excavate a hole or funnel like an inverted cone; 
if an ant, small beetle, or other little creature steps 
over the edge of this funnel which is about an inch 
deep and as much in diameter, the formileon, con- 
cealed at the centre of the bottom, casts up a shower 
of sand with his head upon the unlucky intruder, 
which speedily carries him to the bottom, where he 
is devoured.” 

The Goat-sucker.—* Of the birds which abound in 
the Maremme of Patria, in which I frequently used 
to pass weeks together, many varieties of the bittern 
and of the goat-sucker (caprimulyi) abound. Of the 
bitterns, one very small variety is remarkable for its 
Mephistopheles-like appearance, and accounts for 
the frequent appearance of its representation upon 
Egyptian obelisks and monuments; its body is not so 
large as a pigeon, but the beak is a foot long, and the 
usual attitude of the bird mounted on its equally long 
legs, is with the sharp sword-like beak pointed ver- 
tically upwards.—Of caprimulgi, I have shot a very 
great variety ; the most remarkable of which is one 
that has the exact representation of a whiie moth 
depicted on each side of the expanded tail of the 
bird, so that when flying about in the night, the 
moths, which constitute its principal food, seeing the 
moths upon the tail, come fluttering round their de- 
vourer, instead of avoiding him. I forget whether it 
is in this same specimen of the goat-sucker or in an- 
other, that I have remarked a very curious arrange- 
ment for the purpose of enabling the bird to see into 
its own mouth when extended wide open; and their 
mouths are enormous, so that they cannot easily miss 
their flying prey. Upon opening the mouth of this 
kind of goat-sucker, which they can do, so as to place 
each half of their beaks at a straight line with the 
other, a large portion of the skin beneath the eyes 
becomes stretched and quite free of feathers, is as 
transparent as glass, so as to allow the eyes to see 
directly through it into the mouth, or further on in 
that direction. The operations of the caprimulgi 
being carried on during the darkness of the night, 
have not been so much noticed by naturalists as they 
deserve. That they are birds of passage I have no 
doubt, but their migrations also are always in the 
night. April and October are the seasons for their 
change of residence ; and on a moonlight night often 
have I been directed by their peculiar cry to look 
aloft, when I have seen a flock of many dozens 
leisurely flying along, as if upon a settled journey, to 
an appointed place. There are far many more of 
these birds in England than is generally supposed. 
I have often on a moonlight night seen large flocks 
of them passing over the Regent's Park, generally in 
the direction of east to west.” 

The Poison of the Viper.‘ Without stopping to 
repeat the various experiments I made, I will only 
state that I found the nitrate of silver to be a com- 
plete neutraliser of the poison. A pigeon pricked 
with a needle imbrued with the pure poison, dies in 
three or four minutes. Mix the poison with a minute 
quantity of scraped nitrate of silver, and apply it in 
the same way, great inflammation ensues, but not 
death. * * The poison of a full grown viper amounts 
in quantity to more than two large drops, one con- 
tained in the sheath of each fang, which is very similar 
in construction to that of the claws of a cat. This 
poison is of a yellow colour, and of the consistency 
of cream. The fangs are two in number, placed on 
the roof of the mouth, inserted into two bones, which 
form an angle opening towards the back of the mouth. 
They are jointed at the base, so that, when not called 
into use, they lie down immersed in the poison bag. 
Besides being hollow like a horn, and a hole near 
the point for the exit of the poison, they have a 
groove along their whole length, to aid in the same 
providential arrangement. Upon causing a viper, on 
which I had placed my foot, to bite my boot, the 
more violently he pressed his fangs against the leather, 
the greater was the issue of poison, which I could 
plainly see flowing from the hole near the point of 
the tooth, and along the grooves, so as to cover a 
surface of my boot equal to the size of a sixpence. 
Behind the main fangs, on each of the bones above 
spoken of, there are five other fangs, diminishing in 
size as they recede from the main ones. These take 
and supply the place of the latter in case of rupture 
or extirpation, so that any person depending on the 
fact of having broken or extracted the fangs of a 


























viper, would soon after find, to his cost, that they had 
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been renewed. * * Taken internally, the poison of 
the viper is not injurious, at least to any violent 
degree. I swallowed the poison extracted from two 
full grown vipers, amounting in quantity to about 
four large drops; the weight I cannot state. It 
caused no new sensation whatever. 

“ The viper is the only poisonous serpent existing 
in Europe. There are two varieties, the red and the 
brown. They may be distinguished at a glance from 
any other snake, by their small length in proportion 
to their thickness, and the abrupt termination of 
their tail ; by their flat heart-shaped head, thin neck, 
and square cocked-up nose. The back is covered 
from head to tail with rectangular, oblong, square, 
black spots, those of one side the spine being in con- 
tact with the others on the other side at the angles, 
just like the black squares on a chess-board. But 
the most certain feature is the eye, the pupil of which 
is a rectangular oblong square, instead of round, as 
in all other European serpents. The vipers do more 
mischief in the Maremme than is generally known. 
In the month of October, when sharp weather begins 
in the mountains of Abruzzo, large flocks of goats are 
brought to the low warm regions of the Maremme, 
where they remain the winter. Before, however, 
they are taken back again to the mountains in the 
spring, the goatherds assure me that they lose a dozen 
or more from the bites of vipers. The legs of goats 
are particularly * clean,’ as horse jockies call it; and 
a viper can hardly stick in his tooth without pene- 
trating some vessel, which speedily conveys the poison 
through the system. The same occurs to cows, 
calves, and dogs; when bitten in-the leg they often 
perish, while in other parts the effects are compara- 
tively nothing.” 

A Hint to Epicures—* They have at Rome a me- 
thod, not to my knowledge practised elsewhere, of 
providing a supply of cray fish, in a state or condition 
which greatly enhances their edible excellency. 
There are shops at Rome, in which a multitude of 
shelves are placed from the ceiling to the floor; on 
these shelves are several thousand little earthern 
pots with water, in each of which is one solitary cray 
fish. I think it is in May that the insects are placed 
in the pots, and singly on account of their irritable 
pugnacious dispositions. Every day they are fed 
upon bread or maize, and thus grow very fast. The 
annual period soon arrives at which they cast their 
shells, and such as are thus only covered with a thin 
skin are selected for each day’s sale. They are eaten 
either fried or boiled in salt and water, or in wine; 
or put into a pie of maccaroni, or rice, with eels, an- 
chovies, oysters, or nightingales. But I think them 
best either fried or boiled, which does not disguise 
their very delicate flavour. Another inhabitant of 
the sea, of most delicious eating, is the cuttle or ink 
fish, in Italian Culamajo, which in England are not 
regarded as fit for the table. The large ones are 
stewed and cooked in various ways; but the little 
ones, not bigger than one’s thumb, are really exqui- 
site eating when well fried. I have often found the 
largest, which I have bought occasionally in London, 
to be most delicious either fried or gently stewed 
(being cut into pieces) with nothing but butter, 
pepper, and salt. No animal food is more easy of 
digestion, or more powerfully nutritious.” 

We shall conclude with a notice of lark-shoot- 
ing in the vicinity of Rome :— 

“One of the amusements of the Roman nobility 
and gentry, in the month of October, is lark and 
quail shooting. The vast plains by which Rome is 
compassed on the east and south, all wheat land, 
produces clouds of larks and quails. In the autumn 
the larks, both young and old, assemble into immense 
flocks, besides being singly scattered over the stubble 
land. A party of gentlemen and ladies, proposing 
to enjoy the sport of wholesale lark shooting, provide 
themselves with a tent, a store of wine, maccaroni, 
anchovies, hams, bread, &c., together with charcoal 
and cooking utensils. Each person is furnished with 
often as many as half a dozen guns, which are planted 
on a rack, or rastella, near the tent, before the owner. 
A servant is usually employed to load the guns as 
fast as he can. Two methods are employed to attract 
the larks to the vicinity of the tent; one is a round 
box, in the shape of the transverse section of a cone, 
the sides of which, presenting an angle of forty-five 
d are set with several pieces of looking-glass 


an upright rod, about six feet high, is turned round 
by a string attached to its axis, or it turns by means 
of internal wheels, &c. like our roasting bottle jacks. 
The effect of the mirrors sparkling in the sun, causes 
the larks to hover over the machine, and as fast as 
they are shot down, others supply their places with 
surprising perseverance. But the owl produces the 
best decoy. A fencing foil is attached to a stake 
which is driven into the ground, at thirty yards in 
front of the tent. On the point of the foil is a round 
cushion or a perch, on which is placed the owl, 
secured by a string. By frequently pulling a string, 
the vibration of the foil obliges the owl to keep open- 
ing his wings. Every lark that catches a glimpse of 
the fluttering bird of night flies towards it, and with 
piercing cries hovers above it; at times, even ap- 
proaching to within a few feet of the apparently de- 
testable object. Meanwhile, the shooters, women as 
well as men, have nothing to do but fire away as 
fast as their servants can load their guns. If fora 
few minutes the larks disperse, they speedily return 
in greater numbers than ever. Another and very 
pleasant part of the sport, is the eating of the slain. 
The skill of the cook produces several dishes of very 
different appearance. A nice browned, salamandered 
pie, built of maccaroni, and filled with larks and 
truffles, mushrooms and anchovies, is one of the best 
conditions of lark eating. Another dish is lodole 
arrabiate, which I can only translate by ‘ furified 
larks.’ They are put whole into a stew-pan, with 
chopped ham, and a certain quantity of grapes or 
raisins. A brisk fire makes them brown, and taste 
most deliciously. Quails or starlings are excellent 
in the same way.” 

There isan abundance of this sort of observation 
scattered throughout the two volumes; indeed, 
from the strange variety of subject, the reader 
must be especially particular if he does not find 
something in them to his taste: but, for reasons 
hinted at, we cannot commend the work, al- 
though we may recommend it as likely to afford 
a good deal of amusement, and some instruction. 





Diet and Regimen, Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral, as Means in the Prevention and Cure 
of Disease. By Robert Dick, M.D. Glasgow, 
Symington. 

The Alternative, Disease and Premature-Death, 
or Health and Long Life. By Joel Pinney, 
Esq. Highley. 

Physical Education ; or, the Nurture and Ma- 
nagement of Children. Founded on the Study 
of their Nature and Constitution. By Samuel 
Smiles, Surgeon. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 

Tue labour of the Danaides was not more hope- 

less or toilsome than that of moralists and phi- 

losophers, when they will not stoop to investigate 
the influence of externals on thought and action, 
nor seek to assist the feebleness of humanity, by 
attempting a better disposition of the influences 
which so powerfully modify it in good and in 
evil. The futility of their plausibilities, of their 
earnest appeals to the just, the reasonable, and 
the expedient, is strikingly illustrated by the 
multitude of volumes on dietetics and health, 
which follow each other in rapid succession, dis- 
playing in the plainest terms the consequences 
of an irregular and unwholesome life, and exhi- 
biting, with earnest cogency, the immediate 
connexions between vice and suffering, without, 
however, producing the slightest change in the 
domestic habits of the people. With reference, 
indeed, to the multifarious ignorances and pre- 
judices of the masses, the worst of these public 
instructors conveys much useful matter of fact; 
while the best contain, scattered through their 
pages, matters of primary importance to society, 
which society reads, notes, and furgets: for the 
advice, though doubtless excellent, is, in the 
existing circumstances of society, impracticable. 

The volume of Mr. Joel Pinney is a strong 

exemplification of the erroneous view to which 

we allude. It is, in fact, an earnest and rather 





well-known maxim, that man digs his gram 
with his teeth ; and upon another truism, 
popular and equally barren, that Englishme, 
are too busily occupied in earning their 
to find leisure for acquiring either real know] 
or sound health. No one capable of a second 
thought doubts that life is y mas and em- 
bittered by the excesses, in plus or in min 
which the existing state of civilization imposes 
on individuals. The poor man is starved and 
worked out of the full complement of his three 
score years and ten; the rich man is slain 
voluptuousness and indolence, which are equally 
forced upon him by his position. But of what 
avail is it to us that we know these things as 
abstract truths, if a corresponding effort be not 
made to discover the causes of our existi 
civilization, and the means which might a 
towards its improvement? Of this truth there 
floats in society, a general, but a vague senti- 
ment; and there is scarcely a thinker, specula- 
tive or practical, who has not been led by it to 
some nostrum, which he rides as a hobbyhorse, 
to the exclusion of all others. Poverty, igno- 
rance, and immorality, form a vicious circle, 
which may be attacked from any point of its cir- 
cumference ; and poor laws, corn laws, universal 
suffrage, high-pressure restraints on the freedom 
of individual action, Owen parallelograms, &¢, 
&c. have all their empirics, who solicit public 
attention to their panacea, as to “ the only booth 
in the fair.” But it is not by such partial 
efforts and superficial views that the world is to 
be amended ; and, in the meantime, all popular 
treatises on the moralities of physic, all sermons 
on the general propriety of being a good boy, 
will continue little better than so much spoiled 
paper. With respect to the great body of dietetic 
and moral maxims, there are few who can, in 
these days, plead an actual ignorance; but, 
knowing the evil, we cannot find within our 
reach the means of avoiding the consequence, 
We acknowledge and approve the better course, 
and it is not from the want of physiological mo- 
tives to amend, that we submit to sickness and 
suffering, but from a helplessness and a hopeless- 
ness respecting all efforts to break through esta- 
blished habits. Let moralists say what they 
will, in this age and this country, men must 
struggle, at all costs, for wealth, till they obtain 
it, or go to the workhouse ; and having obtained 
it, they will spend it upon those objects which 
circumstances endow with the greatest attrac- 
tion. An ancient has said— 

Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra ; 

Sed faciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus. 

Excess corrupts; but we must still confess 

That life’s a vapid draught, without excess. 
And so it ever will be, while the soul is harassed 
by money-getting cares; and_while the time 
which should be dedicated to intellectual im- 
provement, is forcibly consumed in acquiring the 
qualifications necessary for the worship of mam- 
mon. But, above all, this evil must prevail to 
an excess dangerous to the prosperity of the 
state, and to the permanence of its free institu- 
tions, so long as the people are deprived of that 
moral instruction, which alone can give a proper 
estimate of the relative value of externals. The 
total ignorance of anything, in the department 
of morals, beyond the simplest elements of cate- 
chetical maxims, which is exhibited by the aris- 
tocracy, no less than by the meanest parish boy, 
is (we repeat it for the hundredth time) a dis- 
grace to the nation. While this unregulated 
debauchery of the mind is permitted to subsist, 
and the necessities of a false position continues 
to deprave still further our natural desires, all 
motives of health, happiness, and personal dig- 
nity, must fade, before the pursuit of gain, and 
the desire to realize any transient and momen- 
tary gratifications, which are compatible with 
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These are considerations which we address 
ially to Mr. Pinney, and other writers of 
his class, whose invectives against vice, and 
barren truisms respecting its consequences, are 
mere waste of powder and shot. If they would 
but reflect on the universality of the evils of 
which they complain, they surely must come to 
a conclusion that effects so general must have a 
veneral cause; and that if all men do pursue a 
os definite objects to their own ultimate misery, 
those objects must really possess charms too 
werful to be resisted. Such attraction may 
accidental; and if so, the repair of the acci- 
dent might remove its consequence ; but acciden- 
tal or inherent, nothing can be gained by a mis- 
representation of the truth; and by asserting 
that “vice to be hated need but to be seen,” 
when everybody knows to the contrary, that it 
js “ pleasant, but wrong.” 

It is not that Mr. Pinney’s book, (like its 
fellows,) is not overflowing with undeniable 
truths and sage maxims; but the truths are not 
the whole truth; and the saws are without ap- 
plicability. His remarks, too, on the reform of 
medicine, are singularly just; but then they are 
familiar to all intelligent members of the profes- 
sion, to say nothing of the well-informed amongst 
the public. He has yet to learn that society has 
not hitherto obtained a lever long enough, or 
strong enough, to move the nuisance; and till 
the public intellect is purified and enlarged, he 
js but striving to put salt on the birds’ tails in 
the hope of catching them. 

Mr. Smiles’s book is more upon the usual plan 
of popular medical works; it is a fair compila- 
tion, and may take its place respectably among 
its class. That essays of this description abound, 
would be a better sign of the times, if they were 
less the creatures of bookselling speculation; and 
Mr. Smiles is not, apparently, a great offender 
in this respect. We particularly recommend his 
observations on premature efforts at intellectual 
education, precocious acquirement, and the order 
of developement which nature requires in the 
rearing of children. 

In Dr. Dick’s work we recognize a mind of 
higher powers, and more enlarged acquirement. 
He has “ devoted a considerable part to obser- 
vations on the mental and moral faculties, as 
exerting a marked, though too much disregarded 
influence on the bodily machine, and as greatly 
susceptible of medical treatment.” And he pro- 
mises a more extended consideration of that 
branch in a future production, to be called Me- 
dical Ethics. In the expectation of this “ coming 
on of time,” we shall not now further indulge in 
our own notions on this subject, but more directly 
recommend the volume under consideration, by 
a few extracts of a character chiefly amusing. 
The following is a brief but curious summary of 
the ancient Greek and Roman table :— 

“The difference between the diet of the ancients 
and that of us moderns is very striking. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans used no alcoholic liquor, it being 
unknown to them ; nor coffee, nor tea, nor chocolate, 
nor sugar, nor even butter; for Galen informs us he 
had seen butter but once in his life. They were 
ignorant of the greater number of our tropical spices, 
as clove, nutmeg, mace, ginger, Jamaica pepper, 
curry, pimento. They used neither buck wheat, 
nor French beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tapioca, 
salep, arrow-root, nor potato or its varieties; nor even 
the commgn but a sort of marsh grown bean ; nor 
many of our fruits, as the orange, tamarind, nor Ame- 
rican maize. On the other hand, they ate substances 
which we now neglect—the mallow, the herb ox- 
tongue, the sweet acorn, the lupin. They used 
greatly, radish, lettuce, sorrel. They liked the flesh 
of wild asses, of little dogs, of the dormouse, of the 
fox, of the bear. They ate the flesh of parroquets 
and other rare birds; and of lizards. They were 
fond of a great many fish and shell-fish, which we 
now hold in no esteem. They employed as season- 


In a paragraph dedicated to the consideration 

of intellect, as modified by national manners, we 

meet with some observations on Englishmen 

and English authorship worth quoting. 

“In England, it is almost necessary, in order that 

an author obtain attention, that he connect himself 
with some religious, political, or philosophical sect, 

and make his speculations have a greater or less re- 

ference to the principles of the particular sect which 

he may see it to be his interest or duty or join. This 
necessity exists much less on the Continent. Now the 

existence of this necessity in England, while it dis- 

countenancesand fetters liberal philosophy, provesthat 
prejudice and a want of intelligence prevail among the 
people. The only subject on which the lower ranks 
of the British people are thoroughly [perseveringly ?] 

instructed is religion; and even this important subject 
being presented to them in the form of abstruse 
system, their intellects are not exercised or improved 

by it, and consequently, their intelligence is not pro- 
moted. And as the expense of living in this country 

renders our people laborious, and therefore some- 
what unsocial, and as from the unfounded prejudices 
fomented against dramatic entertainments, &c., the 
people do not avail themselves of the opportunities 
which these present of agreeably refining and in- 
forming the mind and softening the manners; from 
these causes, I say, it results that our population is a 
less intellectual, intelligent, and polished one than 
that of France, and our writers are obliged to conform 
to this lower standard. * * In the English character 
there is more animal ardour than in the German, but 
less intellectual and imaginative vivacity than in the 
French; and also from the less social turn and graver 
temper of the people, there is not in the British so 
great facility of giving vent to exuberant feeling, in 
merely playful conversation and social hilarity. 
Hence the strange mixture, in the English character, 
of lofty feeling and solid sense with gross indulgences. 
* * Fora population physically so laborious as the 
British, the treatises which have of late years been 
put into their hands by Societies for Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, &c. are not suitable—do not 
furnish the proper kind of recreation. The sedentary 
position, the confinement to the house, the exercise 
of the brain which the perusal of these works demand 
and imply, only aggravate the evils resulting from 
the too great or too prolonged physical exertion of 
our people. I would esteem him the true philan- 
thropist, the real friend of the working classes, who 
would insinuate among them a taste for music—who 
would provide for them public places and walks; 
where, in summer, dancing might be enjoyed, sights 
exhibited, music listened to; in winter, social assem- 
blies, or the amusement of a well regulated theatre 
or circus. By such means, the minds of the popu- 
lace would be relaxed and softened, not perplexed 
on the one hand, or fevered on the other, by un- 
seasonable scientific or political speculations.” 

With these specimens of Dr. Dick’s manner 
and matter, we take our leave. As to the more 
commonplace part of his subject, he has not 
contented himself with a mere compilation, but 
thinks for himself. As a work on diet, his pages, 
if any, may be consulted advantageously ; being 
the production of a man of good sense, and com- 
petent information. 





The Clockmaker ; or, the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick of Slickville. Second Series. 
Bentley. 

Sam Slick, as our readers will, no doubt, remem- 

ber, is an old acquaintance (Athen. No. 494). 

But his introduction to, and hearty reception in, 

London, has, we observe, had its influences on 

his opinions, though but little on his manners 

and language ;—so far, indeed, is he now from 
depreciating every thing British, that he is con- 
tent with an occasional outbreak about the 
greatest nation on earth, and is hardly distin- 
guishable from an Englishman of a particular 
class and caste, except that he utters his wisdom 
in a language not quite familiar to the com- 
monality either of St. James's or St. Giles’s. He 


vation, common sense, and odd quaint humour. 
Here is a touch of his philosophy :— 

“ Happy-lookin’ critter, ain't he with that are 
little, short, black pipe in his mouth? The fact is, 
squire, the moment a man takes to a pipe he becomes 
a philosifer ;—it’s the poor man’s friend ; it calms 
the mind, soothes the temper, and makes a man 
patient onder trouble. It has made more good men, 
good husbands, kind masters, indulgent fathers, and 
honest fellers, than any other blessed thing in this 
univarsal world. The Indgians always buried a pipe 
and a skin of tobacco with their folks, in case smokin’ 
should be the fashion in the next world, that they 
mightn"t go onprovided. Gist look at him: his hat 
has got no crown in it, and the rim hangs loose by 
the side, like the bale of a bucket. His trousers and 
jacket are all flying in tatters of different colour’d 
patches. He has one old shoe on one foot, and an 
ontanned mocasin on t’other. He ain‘t had his beard 
cut since last sheep-shearin’, and he looks as shaggy 
as a yearlin’ colt. And yet you see the critter hasa 
rakish look too. That are old hat is cocked on one 
side quite knowin’, he has both hands in his trousers 
pocket, as if he had somethin’ worth feelin’ there, 
while one eye shot-to on account of the smoke, and 
the other standin’ out of the way ofit as far as it can, 
makes him look like a bit of a wag. A man that 
didn’t smoke couldn't do that now, squire. You may 
talk about fortitude, and patience, and Christian 
resignation, and all that sort of thing, till your'e tired; 
I’ve seen it and heerd tell of it too, but I never knew 
an instance yet, where it didn‘t come a little grain. 
heavy orsour out of the oven. Philosophy is like 
most other guests I've seed, it likes to visit them as 
keeps good tables, and though it has some poor 
acquaintances, it ain’t more nor half pleased to 
be seen walkin’ lock and lock with ‘em. But 
smokin’ e 

But the Yankee breaks out upon occasions— 

“Did you ever drink any Thames water, squire ? 
said the Clockmaker ; because it is one of the greatest 
nateral curiosities in the world. When I returned 
from Poland, in the hair spekelation, I sailed from 
London, and we had Thames water on board. Says 
I to the captain, says I, I guess you want to pyson 
us, don"t you, with that are nasty, dirty, horrid stuff? 
how ean you think o* takin’ such water as that? 
Why, says he, Mr. Slick, it does make the best water 
in the warld—that's a fact; yes, and the best porter 
too ;—it farments, works off the scum, clarifies itself, 
and beats all natur*;—and yet look at all them are 
sewers, and drains, and dye stuffs, and factory-wash, 
and onmentionables that are poured into it ;—it beats 
the bugs, don’t it? Well, squire, our great country 
is like that are Thames water,—it does receive the 
outpourin’s of the world,—homicides and regecides, 
jail-birds and galley-birds,—poorhouse chaps and 
workhouse chaps,—rebels, infidels, and forgers,— 
rogues of all sorts, sizes, and degrees,—but it farments, 
you see, and works clear; and what a’most a beautiful 
clear stream 0° democracy it does make,—don't it ? 
Not hot enough for fog, nor cold enough for ice, nor 
limey enough to fur up the bylers, nor too hard to 
wash clean, nor raw enough to chop the skin,—but 
gist the thing ; that’s a fact.” 

Sam, however, won’t trust the character of his 
country to the report of travellers :— 

“You must see for yourself,—you can’t larn 
nothin’ from books. I’ve read all the travels in 
America, and there ain’t one that’s worth a cent. 
They don’t understand us. They remind me of a 
lawyer examinin’ of a witness ; he don’t want either 
the truth, the whole truth, or nothin’ but the truth, 
but he wants to pick out of him gist so much as will 
prove his case, d’ye see, and would like him to keep 
dark about the rest; puts artful questions to him on 
purpose to get an answer to suit him; stops him when 
he talks too fast, leads him when he goes too slow, 
praises his own witnesses sky high, and abuses the 
other side for lyin’, equivocatin’, parjured villains. 
That’s gist the case with English travellers; instead 
of lookin’ all round and seein’ into things first, and 
then comin’ to an opinion, they make up their minds 
afore they come, and then look for facts to support 
their views. First comes a great high tory, and a 
republic smells so bad in his nostrils, he’s got his 
nose curl’d up like a pug-nose dog all thro’ his jour- 











ings, rue and assafcetida.” 
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is, however, still remarkable for shrewd obser- 


ney. He sees no established church, and he swears 
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there's no religion ; and he sees no livery helps, and 
he says it’s all vulgar ; and if he sees a citizen spit, 
he jumps a one side as scared as if it wor a rifle agoin’ 
off. Then comes a radical, (and them English radi- 
cals are cantankerous-lookin’ critters—that’s a fact, 
—as sour as vinegar, and lookin’ as cross and as 
hungry as a bear gist starved out in the spring,) and 
they say we have the slavery of opinion here ; that 
our preachers want moral courage, and that our great 
cities are cursed with the aristocracy of wealth. There 
is no pleasin’ either on ’em. Then come what mi- 
nister used to call the Optimists, a set of folks who 
talk you deef about the perfectibility of human na- 
tur’; that men, like caterpillars, will all turn into 
beautiful critters with wings like butterflies,—a sort 
of grub angels ;—that our great nation is a paradise, 
and our folks gist gettin’ out o’ the chrysolis state 
into something divine. I seldom or never talk 
to none o’ them, unless it be to bam ’em. They 
think they know everything, and all they got to do 
is, to up Hudson like a shot, into the lakes full split, 
off to Mississippi and down to New Orleens full 
chisel, back to New York and up Killock, and home 
in a liner, and write a book. They have a whole 
stock of notes. Spittin—gougin’—lynchin’—burnin’ 
alive—steam boats blowed up—snags—slavery— 
stealin’—Texas—state prisons—men talk slow— 
women talk loud—both walk fast—chat in steam 
boats and stage coach dotes,—and so on. 
Then out comes a book. If it’s a tory writes it, then 
the tory paper says it’s the best pictur’ they have 
seen ;—lively, interestin’, intelligent. Ifa radical, 
then radical papers say it’s a very philosophical 
work, (whenever a feller gets over his head in it, and 
cruel unintelligible, he’s deep in philosophy, that 
chap,) statesman-like view, able work, throws great 
light on the politics of the day. I wouldn't give a 
chaw of tobackey for the books of all of em tied up 
and put into a meal bag together.” 


Miss Martineau, of course, comes in for more 
than her fair proportion of his scorn :— 

“ Year afore last, I met an English gall a travellin’ 
in a steam boat; she had a French name that I can’t 
recollect, tho’ I got it on the tip o’ my tongue too; 
you know who I mean—she wrote books on eco- 
nomy,—not domestic economy, as galls ought, but 
on political economy, as galls oughtent, for they don’t 
know nothin’ about it. She had a trumpet in her 
hand,—-thinks I, who on airth is she agoin’ to hail, 
or is she agoin’ to try echoes on the river? I watched 
her for some time, and I found it was an ear trumpet. 
Well, well, says I, that’s onlike most English tra- 
vellers any way, for in a giniral way they wear mag- 
nifying glasses, and do enlarge things so, a body 
don‘t know ’em ag’in when he sees em. Now, this 
gall won't hear one half that’s said, and will get that 
half wrong, and so it turned out. Says she to me, 
Beautiful country this, Mr. Slick; says she, I’m 
transported. Transported, said I, why, what onder 
the sun did you do to home to get transported ?— 
but she larfed right out like any thing; delighted, 
I mean, said she, it’s so beautiful. It is splendid, 
said I,no doubt: there ain’t the beat of it to be 
found any where. Oh! said she, what views, what 
scenery, what woods, what a river! howI should like 
to soar away up with that are eagle into the blue 
sky, and see all its beauties spread out afore me like 
a map! How grand—everything is on a grand scale! 
Have you seen the Kentuckians? said I. Not yet, 
said she. Stop then, said I, till yousee them. They 
are on a scale that will please you, I guess; whopping 
big fellows them, I tell you; half horse, half alli- 
gator, with a touch of the airthquake. I wasn’t a 
talking of the men, said she, ’tis the beauties of 
natur’ I was admiring. Well, said I, once on a time 
I used to admire the beauties of natur’ too, but I got 
cured of that. Sit down on this bench, said she, and 
tell me how it was;—these kind o’ anecdotes serve 
to illustrate the * moral of feelin’.’ Thinks I, this 
is philosophy now, ‘moral of feelin’. Well, if the 
moschetoes don’t illustrate your moral of feeling for 
you, some of these nights, I’m mistaken. Very im- 
moral fellows, those ’skeeters.” 

Here the reader must excuse us from inter- 
rupting the Clockmaker, but his illustrative an- 
ecdotes are not always fitted for ears polite :— 

“ Arter a considerable of a pause, she said, This 
must be a religious country, said she ain't it? for 








religion is the ‘highest fact in man’s right, and the 
root of all democracy.’ If religion is the root of de- 
mocracy, said I, it bears some strange fruit sometimes, 
as the man said of the pine tree the five gamblers 
were Lynched up to Vixburg. * * 

“Tf you was to revarse that maxim o’ yourn, said 
I, and say democracy is too often found at the root 
of religion, you'd be nearer the mark, I reckon. I 
knew a case once exactly in point. Do tell it tome, 
said she; it will illustrate ‘the spirit of religion.’ 
Yes, said I, and illustrate your book too, if you are a 
writin’ one, as most English travellersdo. Our con- 
gregation, said I, at Slickville, contained most of the 
wealthy and respectable folk there, and a most 
powerful and united body it was. Well, there came 
a split once on the election of an Elder, and a body 
of the upper-crust folks separated and went off ina 
huff. Like most folks that separate in temper, they 
laid it all to conscience ; found out all at once they 
had been adrift afore all their lives, and joined 
another church as differed from our’n in creed as 
chalk is from cheese; and to shew their humility, 
hooked on to the poorest congregation in the place. 
Well, the minister was quite lifted up in the stirrups 
when he saw these folks gine him; and to shew his 
zeal for them the next Sunday, he looked up at the 
gallery to the niggers, and, said he, my brether’n 
said he, I beg you won't spit down any more on the 
aisle seats, for there be gentlemen there now. Gist 
turn your heads my sable friends, and let go over 
your shoulders. Manners, my brothers, manners 
before backey. Well the niggers seceded; they 
said, it was an infringement on their rights, on their 
privelege of spittin’, as freemen, where they liked, 
how they liked, and when they liked, and they quit 
ina body. ‘* Democracy,’ said they,‘ is the root of 
religion.” Is that a fact? said she. No mistake, 
said I; Iseed itmyself; Iknow’emall. Well, it’s 
a curious fact, said she, and very illustrative. It 
illustrates the universality of spittin’, and the univer- 
sality of democracy. It’s characteristic. I have no 
fear of a people where the right of spittin’ is held 
sacred from the interminable assaults of priestcraft.” 


There is a great deal of sad truth in the fol- 
lowing sketch,—not with especial reference to 
the slave trade, of course, but generally :— 

“IT have heerd tell, said he, that you British have 
*mancipated your niggers. Yes, said I, thank God! 
slavery exists not in the British empire. Well, I 
take some credit to myself for that, said the Clock- 
maker; it was me that sot that agoin’ any way. 
You ! said I, with the most unfeigned astonishment ; 
—you! how could you, by any possibility be instru- 
mental in that great national act? Well, I'll tell 
you, said he, tho’ it’s a considerable of a long story 
too. When I returned from Poland, via London, in 
the hair speckelation of Jabish Green, I went down 
to Sheffield to execute agommission. * * 

“ When I was down there a gentleman called on 
me one arternoon, one John Canter by name, and 
says he, Mr. Slick, I’ve called to see you, to make 
some enquiries about America; me and my friends 
think of emigratin’ there. * * I was born a quaker, 
Mr. Slick. Plenty of ’em with us, says I, and well 
to do in the -world too,—considerable stiff folks in 
their way them quakers.— Well, lately I’ve dissented 
from ’em, says he.-—Curious that too, says I. I was 
a thinkin’ the beaver didn’t shade the inner man 
quite as much as I have seed it; but, says I, I like 
dissent ; it shows a man has both a mind and a con- 
science too; if he hadn't a mind he couldn’t dissent, 
and if he hadn’t a conscience he wouldn’t; a man, 
therefore, who quits his church, always stands a notch 
higher with me than a stupid obstinate critter that 
sticks to it ‘cause he was born and brought up in it, 
and his father belonged to it—there’s no sense in 
that. A quaker is a very set man in his way; a 
dissenter therefore from a quaker must be what I 
call a considerable of a obstinate man, says he, 
larfin.. No, says I, not gist exactly that, but he 
must carry a pretty tolerable stiff upper lip, tho°— 
that’s a fact. Well, says he, Mr. Slick, this country 
is an aristocratic country, a very aristocratic country 
indeed, and it tante easy for a man to push himself 
when he has no great friends or family interest ; and 
besides, if a man has some little talent—says he, 
(and he squeezed his chin between his fore-finger and 
thumb, as much as to say, tho’ I say it that shouldn’t 








say it, I havea very tolerable share of it at any rate) 
he has no opportunity of risin’ by bringin’ hi 
afore the public. Every avenue is filled. A may 
has no chance to come forward,—money won't do j 
for that I have,—talent won't do it, for the Opportu. 
nity is wantin’. I believe I’ll go to the States where 
all men &re equal, and one has neither the trouble 
of risin’ nor the vexation of fallin. Then youy 
like to come forward in public life here, would you, 
said I, if you had a chance? I would, says he. 
that’s the truth. Give me your hand then, says I 
my friend, I’ve got an idea that will make your 
fortin. I'll put you in a track that will make a man 
of you first, and a nobleman arterwards, as sure as 
thou says thee. Walk into the niggers, says I, and 
they'll help you to walk into the whites, and they’l| 
make you walk into parliament. Walk into the 
niggers, said he,—I don’t onderstand you——Take up 
*mancipation, says I, and work it up till it works yoy 
up ; call meetin’s and make speeches to ‘em ;—get 
up societies and make reports to °em ;—get up peti. 
tions to parliament, and get signers to "em. Enlist 
the women on your side, of all ages, sects, and de. 
nominations. Excite ’em first tho’, for women folks 
are poor tools till you get ’em up ; but excite them, 
and they’ll go the whole figur’,—wake up the whole 
country. It’s a grand subject for it,—broken-hearted 
slaves killin’ themselves in despair, or dyin’a lingerin’ 
death,—task-master’s whip acuttin into: their flesh, 
—burnin’ suns,—days 0” toil—nights 0’ grief—pestj- 
lential rice-grounds—chains—starvation—misery and 
death,—grand figur’s them for oratry, and make 
splendid speeches, if well put together. -Says you, 
such is the spirit of British freedom, that the moment 
a slave touches our sea-girt shores, his spirit bursts 
its bonds; he stands ’mancipated, disenthralled, and 
liberated ; his chains fall right off, and he walks in 
all the naked majesty of a great big black he nigger! 
—When you get ’em up to the right pitch, then, 
says you, we have no power in parliament ; we must 
have abolition members. Certainly, says they, and 
who so fit as the good, the pious, the christian-like 
John Canter ; up you are put then, and bundled free 
gratis, head over heels, into parliament. When you 
are in the House 0’ Commons, at it ag’in, blue-jacket 
for life. Some good men, some weak men, and a’most 
a plaguy sight of hypocritical men will join you. 
Cant carries sway always now. large party in the 
House, and a wappin’ large party out o” the house, 
must be kept quiet, concilitated, or whatever the 
right word is, and John Canter is made Lord Laven- 
der. I see, I see, said he; a glorious prospect of 
doin’ good, of aidin’ my fellow mortals, of bein’ useful 
in my generation. I hope for a more imperishable 
reward than a coronet,—the approbation of my own 
conscience. Well, well, says I to myself, if you ain't 
the most impudent as well as the most pharisaical 
villain that ever went onhung, then I never seed a 
finished rascal,—that’s all. He took my advice, and 
went right at it, tooth and nail; worked day and 
night, and made a’most a duce of a stir. His name 
was in every paper ;—a meetin’ held here to-day,— 
that great and good man John Canter in the chair; 
—a meetin’ held there to-morrow,—addressed most 
eloquently by that philanthropist, philosopher, and 
Christian, John Canter ;—a society formed in one 
place, John Canter secretary ;—a society formed in 
another place, John Canter president :—John Canter 
everywhere ;—if you went to London, he handed you 
a subscription list,—if you went to Brighton, he met 
you with a petition,—if you went to Sheffield, he 
filled your pockets with tracts ;—he was a complete 
jack-o’-lantern, here and there, and everywhere. 
The last I heerd tell of him he was in parliament, 
and agoin’ out governor-general of some of the colo- 
nies. I’ve seen a good many superfine saints in my 
time, squire, but this critter was the most uppercrust 
one I ever seed,—he did beat all. Yes, the English 
desarve some credit, no doubt ; but when you sub- 
stract electioneerin’ party spirit, hippocrasy, ambi- 
tion, ministerial flourishes, and all the other ondertow 
causes that operated in this work, which at best was 
but clumsily contrived, and bunglin‘ly executed, it 
don’t leave so much to brag on arter all, does it now.” 


After all, remember, Mr. Slick, that the slave 
trade is abolished ; that the people of England 
were content to pay twenty millions of money to 
accomplish their purpose ;—and that “ alone we 
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have done it.” Here, however, to avoid con- 
troversy, We shake hands and part for the pre- 


sent. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Woman of the World, by the Authoress of the 
‘Diary of a Désennuyée.\—If the catalogue of 
fashionable novels did not number some thousand 
and one specimens—similar in form, aim, structure, 
dialogue, and finish—t The Woman of the World’ 
might have been welcomed, without an if or a but, 
as an agreeable and amusing guest, at a moment 
when only the lightest of light reading can hope to 
arrest the attention of a public grown feverish with 
festivities. But the qualifying parts of speech in 
question are eminently called for on the present occa- 
gon. Though the “state secret” of the authorship 
of the ‘ Désennuyée’ was never broken by the “ High 
Transparencies” of Great Marlborough-street, we are 
enabled, without any extraordinary acuteness, to 
trace so remarkable a resemblance between ‘The 
Woman of the World,’ not merely to former fashion- 
able novels in general, but to former fashionable 
novels by Mrs. Gore in particular, that there is little 
risk in proclaiming her to belong to the family of 
‘Mrs. Armitage’ and ‘ The Peeress,’ (whose posthu- 
mous memoirs Lady Charlotte Bury did most inno- 
cently edit,) and the owner of ‘Stokeshill Place.’ 
She has common features with theirs: the same 
pleasant and sketchy conception of conventional 
character—the same fearless fluency of dialogue— 
the same resolute and vulgar parade (the last epithet 
will out) of the writer's intimacy with the minutest 
details of fashionable life—with sauces as well as 
singers most in vogue; the shopmen no less than those 
who frequent the shops—the same unsparing vollies 
of foreign table-phrases and colloquial smartnesses 
—the same knowing and decently-veiled allusions to 
living and notorious characters—the same gentle dose 
of human sympathy and pious principle, thrown 
in to redeem the hard, heartless exhibitions of 
fashionable life—the same palatable administration 
of poetical justice, administered at its close, that the 
work may not seem to be, what assuredly all such 
works are, wanting in moral. But though, in sobriety, 
we may be bound to “take up our parable” against 
‘The Woman of the World,’ on the ground of our 
protest against * The Désennuyée,’ we admit that, 
having once opened the tale, there was no laying it 
down again till it was finished; and we shall com- 
promise matters, by owning, that while it is com- 
mendable for dog-day reading, it runs little chance 
ofa life permanent enough to originate or perpetuate 
any mischief. Rarely have we looked into a novel, 
even in these plotless days, so deficient in story as 
‘The Woman of the World.’ A widowed baronet, 
after many years of happy domestic life, travels to 
Italy, with his younger brother-in-law, to seek solace 
in his widowhood. There, while passing a winter at 
Naples, they both become enamoured of the ‘ Woman 
of the World,’—Lady Adelaide de Vere: the be- 
reaved man secretly. Chance,—at the very moment 
of the latter's waking to a consciousness of his passion, 
and the bitterness attending his young companion’s 
presumed success in winning the prize,—throws a 
splendid fortune into his lap, and makes him Lord 
Monthermer. He returns to England, leaving his 
tival in possession of the field. But Adelaide has 
not committed herself to the gentleman of six thou- 
sand a-year so irretrievably, as to hinder her shaking 
him off, like a worn-out glove, so soon as the idea of 
a peer, with forty-five thousand, presents itself. 
Gerald Wroughton, then, is left to pursue his travels, 
ashe best may, towards consumption and an early 
death; and the ‘ Woman of the World,’—gracious 
and smiling all the while as an angel,—returns to 
England with her father and her cavaliere, Lord Por- 
tumna, and presently succeeds in weaving a close 
net round her victim, who has, by this time, become 
bewildered by the glare and bustle of London fashion- 
able existence. How she contrives to subjugate him, 
in spite of dark and blemishing truths revealed con- 
cerning her earlier marriage, (this syren proving to be 
the divorcée of a lunatic husband,) the reader must 
learn from the book ; as, also, how Lord Monthermer 
is, at last, just in true novel time, delivered from 
her toils. ‘The other smart, showy, superficial per- 
sonages, who carry on this story, may be perfectly 
“understood” without any necessity for their style 
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and title being “ expressed.” The scenes are laid at 
dinners, déjeuners, the opera, fancy balls, strawberry 
parties, &c., and all the other correct resorts of high 
and mighty London :—what a contrast, by the way, 
to the London of ‘ Boz’! But it may be, that flip. 
pancy of style, and reiteration of familiar forms and 
faces, are provoking us into an unfair severity. 

The History of the County of Dublin—Memoirs of 
the Archbishops of Dublin.—By J. D’Alton, Esq.— 
This work is welcome, as are all that tend to awaken 
a peaceful interest in regard to the Sister Kingdom : 
it might, however, have been judiciously abridged. 
A whole volume, of 500 pages, devoted to the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, is out of proportion to the general 
character of such a work. We must observe, too, 
that the form adopted is rather that of a Guide-Book 
than of a County History,—at least of such histories 
as we are accustomed to in England. However, 
with all its faults, we say again, it is welcome; and 
the author will, we trust, receive the support of the 
friends of Ireland. 

Adéle, by Miss E. Randall.—A first literary ven- 
ture, as we are somewhat needlessly informed in the 
dedication, and again in the body of the work. The 
scene is laid in France, at the period of the revolu- 
tion. The writer’s enthusiasm is the result of reading 
rather than of observation, and her sketches of charac- 
ter copies from other works, rather than from nature. 
There is no offence, however, in * Adéle,’ except, 
perhaps, an over-accumulation of horrors; but there 
is little either of merit or promise. 

The Biographical Treasury, by Samuel Maunder. 
—Containing an immense mass of matter, and, so 
far as we can judge, carefully compiled. 


the Roman Empire.—The third and fourth volumes, 


heretofore expressed of this work. 


charity. 


sionate Angel ? 


to the wheel. 


and a busy pen. 


of space and patience once again to observe, 


Of the former we shall first offer a specimen :— 
The Flight of Time. 
Moments pass slowly on, 
Years fly apace, 
When shall the wearied One 
Rest from the Race ? 
Whether we smile or weep— 
Time keeps his flight— 
Hours, days, may seem to creep, 
Life speeds like Light! 
Whether we laugh or groan, 
Seasons change fast ; 
Oh! what hath ever flown 
Swift as the Past ? 


What though we chafe and chide, 
Time holds his pace ; 

No step—no noiseless stride 
Doth he retrace! 

Hastening, still hastening on, 
None may deem how ; 

But when 'tis fled and gone— 
Then seems Time slow ? 

Time, while we chide thy pace, 
Reckless and proud, 





Oft doth thy shadowy face 
from our shroud ! 


Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
now published, have confirmed the high opinion we 


Harris's Union.—A well intended, but almost hope- 
less effort, to teach jarring sects the lesson of Christian 


On looking over the mass of minor poetry, whose 
accumulation is not to be prevented by the best pos- 
sible exercise of industry, the critic is tempted to sigh 
for the ancient times—now “clean gone away”— 
when a good-natured Brownie would vouchsafe to 
help out the weary and over-worked. Who can have 
forgotten Charles Lamb’s gem-like poem upon the 
picture of the indigent girl, whose task of spinning is 
completed for her, while she sleeps, by a compas- 
While, however, we are remember- 
ing these pretty superstitions, A°sop,—an old familiar 
of ours,—looks wisely down upon us from the shelf, 
uttering a pithy adage concerning him who prayed 
to Hercules, when he should have put his shoulder 
Our best hopes, then, of relief from 
the present burden of rhyme, are in a good conscience 


Five volumes of verse by Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, are, it must be owned, rather a startling 
visitation. What are the peculiar graces and defects 
of their fertile authoress, it would be a needless waste 
Both 
The Lays of Leisure Hours and Queen Berengaria’s 
Courtesy, (such are the titles of the two miscellanies, ) 
contain some of her Ladyship’s best and worst lyrics. 


* Queen Berengaria’s Courtesy,” too, must be laid 
under tribute,—not, indeed, the longer ballad lend- 
ing its name to the collection, but a few of the smaller 
pieces, which can be extracted entire :— 
O my Child's Birthday. 

My child! how welcome is to me this hour, 

This day! thy day of birth—what wishes fond 

That reach this life—the tomb, the stars beyond, 
My rapt Soul pours with full and feeling power, 
Upon this Morning air, while every flower 

Smiles Welcome—as a gentle task it conned 

To thee, fair Human Flower! Oh! holiest bond— 
Mother and child uniting—sun nor shower, 
Nor calm, nor storm, changes of time nor clime, 

Shall ever loosen this most blessed tie— 
In purity’s perfection how sublime! 

Years pass, and hopes and dreams and feelings fly, 
They're gone, like rosy clouds that gild day’s prime— 

But this Affection’s truth cannot be taught to die! 


Many of the sonnets are more poetical than this, 
though spoiled by a confusion of metaphor, and a 
profusion of imagery. We shall add two more, as 
peculiarly appropriate to the moment. 
Sonnet to —. 
She reigns!—the Beautiful—the Young, the Bright, 
And the old proud Ocean lifts up, in amaze, 
His many-centuried head on her to gaze !— 
The youthful form, all loveliness and light, 
Who wields his Stormy Sceptre, now aright ! 
To her be love and homage, and all praise ; 
For surely that throned Virgin pure shall raise 
The Land to yet more proud and palmy height: 
It seems as though that Land were governed now 
Even by a bright commission from above, 
(Which Heaven in favour doth to us allow !) 
Sure Mercy, Innocence, Hope, Truth, and Love 
Are sent to rule us!—so replete art thou, 
Oh, QuEEN! with virtues—charms—graces, that all approve! 
Sonnet to ——. 
Star of the Islands !—whose auspicious ray 
Seems full of Heavenly promise, bright and clear; 
Fair doth our far horizon now appear, 
All brightening in the light of thy calm sway !— 
Till clouds and mists and darkness melt away, 
And the sweet Heaven seems smiling yet more near: 
Ne’er dawned on England a more blessed day ! 
It shines—it blazes on the enraptured sight— 
Its very morn wears a meridian glow! 
Star of the Isles !—the Beautiful—the Bright! 
Mankind thy Friend—for who could be thy Foe ?— 
Glory thine Handmaid—move on dowered with might ; 
May ENGLAND’s Joy from thee—and back to thee still flow! 
The Palmer's Last Lesson, and other short Poems,by 
Calder Campbell.—Among the less famous, but still 
pleasing poets, the appearance of whose occasional 
| verses in Magazines and Annuals, contributes to re- 
mind us that there exists still such a thing as fancy 
and melody, Mr. Calder Campbell is one of those 
we best like to meet. Here and there, it is true, 
he reminds us of Delta—here and there of Mrs. 
Hemans; but his experiences of the East give an 
unborrowed character and colouring to other of his 
poems ; and his verse is always musical. The follow. 
ing is one of the most powerful of his lyrics :— 
A Fragment of the Pestilence. 
“Bring forth the Dead !”"—and the words came fast 
From the haggard lips of these men aghast ;— 
** Bring forth the Dead! We wait not now 
For priestly prayer or virgin’s vow!” 
—The crimson cross of the Pest was o’er 
The sculptured arch of that lofty door, 
But no menial hand unbarred the gate— 
No sound was heard from these halls of state, 
Save, aye and anon, the howl of a hound 
That moaned, as if struck with a mortal wound ; 
And it was the only living thing : 
"Neath the roof that had wont with joy to ring! 


But the cry passed on,—“ Bring out your Dead !"— 
And a tardy footfall’s solemn tread, 

And a low, faint wail, were heard to come 

From the desolate gloom of that humble home. 

A little Babe !—And its Mother, there, 

Kissed the loved corse, in her mad despair! 

—Why should she weep that it first should rest, 
Since the purple spot is on her breast ?— 

Why should she seek such leprous kiss ?— 
—To-morrow will see her a thing like this! 


** Bring out your Dead!”—and the Buryers stand 
Under the porch of a hostel grand ; 

And strange wild sounds from that gorgeous hall 
Their hardened courage of heart appal. 

Oh! dread is the echo of laughter, heard 

In the chamber where death has newly been! 
—Like a tranquil lake that is fiercely stirred 

By the monstrous wings of a fiend obscene. 

And ribald shouts and riot loud, 

And the jests and the oaths of a drunken crowd ; 
And the crash of the glass and the goblet there, 
Mingle with songs in the sickening air. 

«Off! and away, ye fetid crew, 

Whose badge is the boil and the plague-spot blue! 
Off! and away !—We are merry here, 

Leave us to-night to our wassail cheer ; 
To-morrow, perchance, ye may find us fit 

For a loathsome shroud and a yawning pit. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We rejoice to hear that a Professor of Music is 
about to be appointed at the University of Edin- 
burgh. It appears, that, about thirty years ago, 
General Reid bequeathed a very large sum of money 
to the University of Edinburgh, on the sole condition 
that a professorship of music should be created, with 
aselary of not jess than 300/. per annum, together 
with other suitable allowances. Hitherto the money 
has not been at the disposal of the University, in con- 
sequence of a life interest having been reserved ; but 
the lady in whose favour this interest was granted, 
died a short time ago, and the property will now be- 
come available for the purposes to which it was ulti- 
mately destined. Theappointment, we understand, 
lies with the body of Professors, and, by the provisions 
of the will, they are required to make the appoint- 
ment within six months after taking possession of the 
property. A better opportunity could not be desired 
for exciting and diffusing a taste for chaste music in 
this country : and we earnestly hope that the oppor- 
tunity will not be lost; and that the Edinburgh 
Professors, rising above all feelings of party and 

tronage, will honestly fulfil the intentions of the 
munificent donor, and seek out the best qualified 
person, wherever he may be found. The man who 
has the soul of a musician, and the power of infecting 
others with his zeal, and enriching them with his 
knowledge, does not need the stimulus of a high 
salary: but the remuneration will not be low ; for, 
besides the regular stipend, (which cannot be fixed at 
less than 300/. a-year,) there will be the students’ 
fees—which, if the lectures have any life and attrac- 
tion in them, will probably yield at least 600/. or 
7001. a-year more. Of the humanizing power of 
music we have often had occasion to speak. We 
know nothing that could be applied with greater effect 
in raising the people above the grovelling tastes in 
which too many of them now sink; and if the present 
and other similar opportunities be turned to the best 
account, we shall hope yet to see the time when, as 
in Germany, the peasantry of this country will as- 
semble in the evening to join in the sweet harmony 
of song, instead of betaking to the beer and whisky 
shops. Mr. George Hogarth and Mr. John Thom- 
son{the composer of ‘ Hermann’) have been named 
to us as candidates for the professorship. 


Among the many thousands of foreign visitors 
drawn hither in search of the glories or the gains of 
the present season, there are few deserving of more 
honour—among artists, at least—than Professor 
Hensel, of Berlin, the brother-in-law of the well- 
known composer, Mendelssohn. This gentleman— 
himself a distinguished painter—has come to Eng- 
land for the purpose of making acquaintance with 
British Art; and we are also told, that he brings a 
liberal offer from his government, to defray the costs 
of transporting any such pictures as our Wilkies or 
Caleotts may be disposed to forward to Berlin for 
exhibition. M. Hensel, too, can offer yet better 
credentials—_specimens of his own talent. The Che- 
walier Spontini is here at Jast: too late, we fear, to 
give us an opportunity, this season, of hearing any 
of his splendid compositions—not too late, however, 
if the rumour be true, which connects his visit with 
the possible establishment of a German Opera. The 
papers have announced the death of an excellent 
and unpretending artist—Mdlle. Blasis: this is said 
tohave taken place very recently at Florence. 


A few changes have recently taken place in the 
world of literature and science, which must not 
pass unnoticed,—the principal of these being the 
coronation Baronetcies bestowed (and worthily) 
upon Sir John Herschel and Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Another movement in the circle of our 
wthors is less satisfactory: we allude to the recent 
embarkation of Mrs. George Maclean (late Miss 
landon), for Africa—her husband being Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle. 


The question of the moment is, rather to tell our 
nillion guests what they are not to see, than to invite 
them to walk abroad and be diverted; but we can- 
tot, for the benefit of those who are antiquarian or 
wchitectural, include, in the category of things to 
be passed over, a curiously elaborate model of the 
oy of Rome, exhibiting at No. 209, Regent 
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Besides the Vatican set of tapestries, another is 
said to have been wrought at Brussels (or Arras), 
by command of Leo X., for royal presents. To 
this second series belong the Nine Tapestries, six of 
which are now under exhibition at No. 7, Haymarket. 
They have not the broad allegorical foot and side 
borders, (except a single one in the Elymas,) several 
of which remain to the Vatican set, but otherwise 
seem better preserved than the latter—as well as we 
recollect them. Both have now lost the freshness 
and beautiful shimmer which so ecstatified Vasari, the 
gold and silver thread that produced it having be- 
come quite dull: also the delicate blush-colours, 
which gave the flesh-tints, are nearly flown; render- 
ing the whole effect feeble and somewhat vapid. 
From their peculiar texture, these tapestries are apt to 
shrivel up, or cockle, which has disfigured the outline 
and expression in many places, though re-stretched 
by their present proprietor with much skill. Some 
are better than others; the heads in ‘Christ’s Charge 
to Peter’ may be pronounced fine: still visitors must 
not expect to meet with the profound merits of 
Raffael, untransferable to any rug-work however ex- 
quisite, but be satisfied with a rich general effect, and 
the curious dexterity by which it is obtained in such 
a material. Arras differs from Gobelins in not being 
weft, at once, but wrought piecemeal, the leaves and 
smallest objects of these tapestries forming so many 
distinct patterns tacked together,—analogous to the 
ancient manner of welding the fragments. of stained 
glass into a window, only that the junctures are 
almost invisible. We are not prepared to vindicate 
the history given by the proprietor of this second 
arras set ; nor does it seem at all probable that nine 
out of the original Ten subjects (see Atheneum, No. 
535,) should have been given to Henry the Eighth, 
as alleged: however, that they did once belong to 
that king, and passed from him, through Charles 
the First, to the Duke of Alba, we have an official 
certificate; likewise that from the Duke they passed 
into the hands of Mr. Tupper in 1823. They are 
doubly valuable as furnishing the composition at 
least of two of the lost Cartoons (St. Paul’s Conversion, 
and St. Stephen’s Lapidgtion); and supplying various 
corrections for the errors committed by restorers in 
the Seven originals at Hampton Court. 





The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at_ their 
Gavvery, Patt Mat East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY 
NEXT, July 14.—Open each day from Nine till Dusk.—Admit- 
tance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLS, Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES b 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH. =NC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
12th instant, and continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the 
Morning until Six in the Evehing.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and _ after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till5 o'clock. 
_“ The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.""—Atheneum. x % 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.’"— Times. 

“ The illusion is complete."’"— Morning Post. 





THE CARTOONS AND TAPESTRY OF RAPHAEL. 

Part of these precious Works of Art, consisting of NINE ORI- 
GINAL TAPESTRIES, are now in London. ‘Their fine preser- 
vation and close resemblance to the Cartoons is wonderful: the 
latter is attributed to the constant attendance of Raphael's 
pupils to the working at Brussels. _ 

The present Exhibition of Six Subjects includes two unknown 
in England, and of which the Cartoons are destroyed. 

The sale of the whole is intended, and the Proprietor may be 
treated with. 

ON VIEW at the Rapnaer Gatvery, 7, HayMarket.—Ad- 
mittance, 1s., includes Descriptive Catalogue. 
t The Press, R.A.’s, and others connected withthe Fine Arts, 

ree. 





NOW. EXHIBITING in the GRAND SALOON of ST. 
JAMES'S THEATRE, King-street, St. James's, MONS. ALEX- 
ANDRE'S ALBUM COSMOPOLITE. | Specimens of Art from 
the first Artists, of the principal Schools of the largest Cities of 
Europe.—The most astonishing collection of Drawings an 
Autographs ever made by a single individual, collected during 
a Tour through England, Russia, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Prussia, 
Denmark, and all the states of Germany. 

Drawings of the first Artists in every country, by sovereigns 
and subjects, and autograph letters of the most eminent authors 
—among which will be found letters from the Duchess of Berri 
and Lady Morgan, Souvenirs of Sir Walter Scott, and the Duke 
of Bordeaux, Marshal Bliicher, and Lady Blessington, Thomas 
Moore, and Prince Metternich, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Archbishop of Paris, Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and Philip 
Melancthon, Charles XII.,and Peter the Great, Sch wartzenberg, 
and Reggio, Byron and Mazeppa. Souvenirs of Kings, Cardi- 
nals. Generals, Princes, Poets, Painters, and Engravers, most of 
which were done expressly for Mons. Alexandre. is collec- 
tion likewise contains —— Drawings and Sketches by Natives 
of China, Jepan: India, and Van Dieman’s Land. 

Admittance, ls, Open from Twelve to Six. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 25.._W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in 
the chair.—The Duke of Northumberland, and eight 
Members, were elected. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1. A letter from Mons. de Berton, dated Jeru- 
salem, April 29, 1838.— The object of my journey 
being to determine, by levels and observations on the 
currents of waters if the Dead Sea had a basin pecu- 
liar to itself, I directed my course towards its southern 
extremity: on my way thither I passed the bed of a 
torrent named by the Arabs Wadi Zoara, and near 
it a little fortress called Kala‘at el Zoara: a spring 
of fresh water, and cisterns hollowed out in the rock, 
mark the site of an ancient city. Could this have 
been the Zoar of the Scriptures? After having 
passed the southern extremity of the lake, we shortly 
reached the entrance of the Wadi el Arabah, and 
remarked the channel of its winter torrent; from 250 
to 360 yards in width, with perpendicular banks of 
50 yards, more resembling the bed of a great river; 
and if the slope were not visible to the eye towards 
the north, one would exclaim, on seeing it, ‘ This is 
indeed the bed of the Jordan!’ After travelling 
nineteen hours in a southerly direction from the 
entrance of the channel, we reached the line of sepa- 
ration of waters owing north to the Dead Sea, and 
south to the Gulf of Akabah. This spot is well 
known to the Arabs by the name of El Sattre. The 
Centigrade thermometer here marked 97°.6, as the 
temperature of boiling water. Throughout El Arabah 
I met with no other vestiges of human labour than 
a quantity of rude characters traced as signatures by 
the Arabs, in a very friable siliceous rock. On the 
8th of April we arrived at Akabah, near the shores 
of the Elanitic Gulf; thence I went to the ruins of 
Petra, and the tomb of Aaron, and returned by 
Hebron to the Latin convent at Jerusalem, which, 
by my observations, is upwards of 2300 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean at Beirit. This short 
journey will, I conceive, have demonstrated the fact, 
that the valley known by the name of El Arabah 
(supposing no convulsion of nature), could never have 
been the continuation of the bed of the Jordan.” 

2. Extracts from the log book of the ship Argyll, 
Thomas Sandys, Esq. Com., stating that,on the 12th 
November, 1837, on the route from Singapore to 
Canton, by the Palawan passage, in lat. 11° N., 
long. 117° 32’ E. of Greenwich, he saw a coral reef 
with only four fathoms of water on it, which is not 
marked on our charts. 

3. Report of the third Expedition into the Interior 
of British Guayana, by Mr. Schomburgk, dated 
Feb. 20, 1838, at Cura-sawaka, in lat. 3° 50’ N., 
long. 584° W. 

* My former letter of November 18, (says Mr, 
Schomburgk,) would make the Society acquainted 
with my proceedings as far as Wat Ticaba [see 
Atheneum, No. 553}. Quitting this place, then, on 
the 25th November, we journeyed 25 miles in an 
easterly direction along the northern foot of the 
Cara-waymi Mountains, rising about 2500 feet above 
the plain, as far as the banks of the river Guidard ; 
thence to the south-east for about 45 miles, through 
dense woods and swamps to the banks of the Cuyu- 
wini, (one of the western affluents of the Essequibo or 
Sipa,) on which we embarked in some small native 
canoes, termed woodskins, and descended its course 
in an E.N.E. direction, for 40 miles, to its junction 
with the Sipd in lat. 2° 17/ N., long. 57° 5’ W. The 
course of the Cuyuwini is obstructed by numerous 
granitic boulders, and in two places I discovered the 
same Indian picture-writing alluded to in my former 
reports. The Cuyuwini, at its junction with the Esse- 
quibo, is 90 yards wide, with a depth of 16 feet: the 
latter river is 180 yards wide, with an average depth of 
22 feet; its banks well wooded, but not so luxuriantly 
as lower down its course. From this point—about 70 
miles above William IV.’s Cataract—we began the 
ascent of the Essequibo in a general south-westerly 
direction ; to the eastward, in lat. 1° 40’ N., were the 
mountains of the Sun or Wanguwei, rising 3000 feet 
above the river ; several small streams were passed, 
flowing in both from the east and from the west. In 
lat. 1° 24 we quitted the main branch of the Esse- 

uibo, and, ascending a south-eastern tributary for a 
ew miles, we abandoned our canoes, and shortly 
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reached a settlement of Woya-wei Indians. Here— 
the forest being cleared away—I obtained a fine 
view of the mountain range termed the Sierra Acaray 
on our maps, stretching far away to the N.E. and 
S.W., which appears here to be the direction of the 
chain. The ridges were sharp,—many of them 

ked ; they averaged from 3000 to 4000 feet in 
height, and were wooded to the summit. 

“ Dec. 19.—Continuing our journey to the south- 
ward, in lat. 1° N.,we reached the line of separation of 
waters flowing tothe Amazons and the Easequibo, and 
shortly after came upon the banks of the river Assi- 
mari, a tributary of the Amazons, and flowing to the 
southward. 

* Dec, 21.—Late at night we reached a settlement 
of Barokoto Indians, and, fortunately, the weather, 
which had been chiefly rainy, cleared up, and enabled 
me to obtain five meridional altitudes of stars, which 
give the position of the settlement in 0° 12’ S. lati- 
tude, whence it appears that we had crossed the 
equator about noon of that day. The very rainy 
weather obliged me to give up all hope of prosecuting 
my researches along the range of mountains, and I 
therefore resolved to return to the banks of the 
Essequibo, and to follow its windings in a S.W. 
direction towards its source. We found the river 
very narrow, the navigation much impeded by trunks 
of trees, and the current running at the rate of 24 
miles an hour. After two days we left our canoes, 
and forcing our way through the dense forest that 
bordered its banks, we reached the source of the 
Essequibo on the 27th December, in lat. 0° 41’ N., 
long. 583° W. nearly. Thus has this great river of 
British Guayana, extending in a north and south 
direction, through upwards of six degrees of latitude, 
been explored from its outlet to its source. The 
vegetation of the upper river differs considerably 
from that of the 4th and Sth parallel. Here the 
arborescent Myrtus, and a highly odoriferous Eu- 
genia replace the Mora, Yarura, and Mimose of that 
latitude. Few animals are to be seen, and hardly 
any birds, with the exception of an occasional heron 
or an eagle soaring high in the air. The river 
abounds with fish: among others we caught the 
Haimura, from 12 to 15tb weight. As we supposed 
ourselves to be the first Europeans who had reached 
this spot, we hoisted the British Union Flag, and 
secured it firmly to one of the loftiest trees that sur- 
round the source, there to remain till time destroys it. 
On our descent we found the river swollen, and saw 
traces of its having formerly risen 29 feet above its 
present level. On the 6th January we reached the 
mouth of the Cuyuwini, which we ascended as far as 
the landing-place of the Tarumas, whence we crossed 
the savannahs to the Rupununi, and descended to 
Cura-sawaka, where we arrived on the 20th February, 
after an absence of upwards of three months.” 

4. Notes on Cloudy Bay, in New Zealand, by 
Lieut. Symonds, 74th Regiment. 

The brief account of this Bay is extracted from 
the private journal of his brother, Captain Symonds, 
R.N., who has lately visited New Zealand in H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake. The Bay contains within it an excellent 
port called Cloudy Harbour, which is described as 
one of the finest natural basins in the world—no rocks, 
deep water, and sheltered from all winds ; pigs, fish, 
potatoes, wood and water, in great abundance and of 
excellent quality. The Bay is much frequented by 
the black whale, and from 30 to 40 boats were em- 
ployed whaling. 

Mr. Symonds’s paper was accompanied by a letter 
addressed to the Society, stating it to be his intention 
shortly to proceed to New Zealand for the purpose of 
exploring portions of those little-known islands, and 
proposing to devote two years to this expedition. 
The President stated that the Council of the Society, 
fully approving of Mr. Symonds’s proposal, had re- 
solved to furnish him with the requisite instruments 
for his journey, and strongly recommended the plan 
to the attention of her Majesty’s Government. 

5. On the possibility of the Tchadda being the 
outlet of the Lake Tchad, by Capt. W. Allen, R.N. 

The little knowledge we have gleaned, with im- 
mense sacrifice, in the interior of Africa, appears still 
more scanty, until brought together and combined ; 
and the isolated relations of individual travellers 
sometimes contain facts apparently unimportant, and 
sometimes, at first sight, at variance with others; 
whereas a careful examination of all the data will 





frequently reconcile conflicting statements, and by 
bringing one traveller to the assistance of another, 
will enable us to throw considerable light on this in- 
teresting inquiry. Among the desiderata there are 
two very important points, namely—the verification 
and connexion of the various geographical positions, 
and the still unsolved problem of the nature of the 
Lake Tchad, as to whether it be still water, or have 
an outlet. The first of these objects is attainable by 
means of the bearings and distance which Clapperton 
gives of Rabba from Kalfa. In my voyage up the 
Quorra in 1833, I had an opportunity of fixing the 
position of Rabba by good chronometric observations, 
and have therefore been able to correct his estimated 
longitudes at Bussa, Kano, Sakati, Kuka, &c; also, 
by the ascertained position of Fandah, to correct 
Lander’s Itinerary to Dunrora, and to obtain an ap- 
proximate position of Jakéba, which have aided me 
very much in the subsequent inquiry. The inform- 
ation which I received from the natives in the interior, 
made me suspect that Major Denham might have 
been mistaken when he asserted the Lake Tchad to 
be a still water ; and those who know the difficulties 
which travellers have to encounter—especially in 
Africa—will readily allow that he might have been 
deceived, as to the direction of the current, in a very 
winding river. I have been induced, therefore, to 
inquire into, and endeavour to combine the relations 
of the Arabian geographers, as well as the travels of 
natives, and of our own countrymen. The former all 
speak of a large river flowing from the east, through the 
region which an outlet from the Lake Tchad might 
be supposed to occupy. The river Shary cannot be 
this outlet, as it is very circumstantially described by 
Denham as falling into the lake on its southern shore, 
and forming a delta at its mouth. He paddled on it 
against the stream. Denham, however, mentions 
another river—the Yeou—as clear, deep, and rapid, 
at its communication with the Lake, the water of 
which is said to be perfectly sweet, which is generally 
considered as a proof that a sheet of water is not 
stagnant. Following therefore the route of Clap- 
perton, on the banks of the river in question, it will 
be found that he traced it as far as a place called 
Zangeia, at the foot of some hills 300 miles from the 
lake ; the whole of this tract he found was traversed 
and intersected by the subdivision of this stream, 
and he declares the soil to be entirely alluvial ; 
that is to say, it was at the common riverlevel. He 
left the basin of the Yeou at this place, and crossed 
the hills; but a distance of not more than thirty 
miles, at Karifo, Lander a large river and two 
small ones, flowing from the eastward, or from the 
spot where Clapperton left the river level. On his 
way to Dunrora, Lander travelled at the foot of some 
mountains, seen by Clapperton at Zangeia, to the 
south ; but on his return to Zaria, he crossed and 
re-crossed a “large noble river,” in such a manner 
that there can be no doubt of its identity with the 
first, flowing to the westward, or from the basin of 
the Yeou. Lander also travelled over level land all 
the way from Kuttup on his return, until he crossed 
this large river at Eggebee; so that there is positive 
evidence of an alluvial or river level from the Lake 
Tchad to Zangeia, on one hand, and from Karifo to 
Kuttup on the other; with an unknown space inter- 
vening, of about thirty miles. This space must be 
occupied either by elevated land separating the 
basins, or there must be a valley between the hills at 
Zangeia and the blue mountains seen opposite, 
through which the river might flow. That the latter 
is the case is almost equally proved, since Lander 
saw a large river and two small ones (branches) 
coming from the direction of that valley, he being at 
the entrance of it. The probability is therefore that 
the streams flowing through these basins or valleys, 
and traced by Clapperton and Lander respectively, 
are one and the same river. It is almost equally 
certain that this large river is identical with, or falls 
into, the Tchadda near Jak6ba, since the last time it 
was crossed by Lander it was flowing towards that 
city, at the distance of a day and a half. All ac- 
counts agree that the river Tchadda which falls into 
the Quorra passes by Jakéba. It resembles the 
Yeou in the clearness of its waters, which I noticed 
particularly at Dagbé, seven days from Jakdéba. 
Thus it appears that the alluvial level and a large 
river have been traced with little interruption from 
the Lake Tchad to the confluence of the River 








Tchadda with the Quorra. And if these breaks o 
interruptions be not considered as sufficient to di, 
prove the continuity of the stream, it must be ao. 
knowledged that this large river, under its varioyg 
names, which are probably generic, flows from the 
Lake Tchad, and is the outlet thereof. This is de. 
duced from the appearance of the streams and the 
country through which they pass. The hypothesis 
receives strong confirmation from the concurrent 
testimony given by natives independently, to Clap. 
perton, Lander, Laird, and myself, and which may 
be thus summed up :—Ist, Clapperton was informed 
that the Yeou had its origin in mountains neg 
Jakéba ; 2nd, Lander was informed that the river 
flowing near Jakéba had its origin in a Lake Tchad; 
lastly, Laird, Lander and myself were told that canoes 
can go from the Quorra to the Lake Tchad on one 
water. In opposition to this evidence comes the posi. 
tive assertion of Denham, and the apparent belief of 
Clapperton, that the Yeou flows to the eastward into 
the lake, and that this has zo outlet. However, they 
describe the river as so very winding, and so difficult 
of access on account of prickly underwood on its 
banks, &c., that it is possible they were mistaken in 
the direction of the current. Waiving fora moment 
this positive assertion, the conclusion to be drawn 
from their description is, that the river runs out and 
not into the lake, as the farther it is from the lake 
the more important it becomes, having received pro. 
bably some tributary streams; and certes the in. 
crease in the volume of a river is below its affluents, 
Again, the characteristics of the discharge of a lake 
by a river may be said to be clearness, depth, rapidity, 
and singleness: those of the discharge of a river 
into a lake are generally turbid, shallow, sluggish, 
and divided waters. The Yeou is said to possess all 
the former at its embouchure, and it is hardly pro- 
bable that it would re-unite the branches by which 
it surrounds Wangara, in order to discharge itself by 
a single channel in an alluvial country of its own 
formation, although its waters must be collected 
to escape through the valley or pass near Zangeia, 
Thus, if this hypothesis be correct, the Tchadda,a 
larger river than the long celebrated Quorra, is the 
outlet of the Lake Tchad, drains the lofty Komri, or 
Mountains of the Moon, and affords uninterrupted 
water communication probably to the very centre of 
Africa. 

It is a curious fact that the Mendefy Mountains, 
seen by Denham in Mandara, lie, in their corrected 
position, exactly in the line of direction of the vol- 
canic islands in the Atlantic, or in a continuation of 
a N.E. by N. line from St. Helena, through Anno 
bom, St. Thomas, Prince’s, Fernando Po, and the 
Camaroon Mountains,“4n extent of more than 1500 
miles. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 5.—Viscount Braybrooke in the chair— 
The report of the council was read. It appeared that 
the receipts of the past month were 1,769/. 15s. 10d, 
and of expenditure—to the menagerie 953/. 10s. 11d, 
the museum 248/. 2s, 3d., the general establishment 
142i. 13s., making a total of 1,344/. 6s. 2d., and there 
had also been invested in the reduced 3 per cents. 631, 
leaving a present balance in hand of 1,3591. 4s. 3d, 
The council had also given instructions forthe fi 
investment of 720/., which would complete the whole 
amount received for compositions since the formation 
of the Society, but exclusive of those who had died. 
The number of visitorsto the museum was 678, and the 
sum received therefrom 6/. 1ls. Amongst the dona 
tions to the menagerie was a female wild ass of the 
Indies, from Colonel Pottinger, and a male Chinese 
pheasant, presented by Sir Thomas Baring. The 
number of visitors had been 37,776, and the amount 
received 1,148/. 7s. It was further stated, that all 
the illustrious foreigners who had attended at the 
coronation had been invited to visit the collections of 
the Society, as a compliment to Her Majesty, the 
patroness, and to the countries which they repre. 
sented. The present amount of funded capital is 
10,4317. which will be increased by the 720/. above 
mentioned. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects .........+++ oo esse Eight. PoMe 
Zoological Society, (Sci. Business).. p. Eight. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Tratuan Orena.—‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ has 
hitherto been performed under such circumstances— 
with as crowded an audience behind as before the 
scenes—that criticism is necessarily brought to a 
stand-still, as were Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, La- 

and Tamburini, on Saturday night. From 
what was effected by them, however, it may be 
divined, that, when the multitude subsides, and the 
artists find room to act as well as to sing, the opera 
will go off spiritedly. All the corps, with little ex- 
ception, show a laudable constancy to the simple but 
most expressive text of Mozart. The great concerted 
jeces, however, only go correctly—a company of Ger- 
mans, or a German conductor, would do much more 
withthem. Till now, there has been, no opportunity 
forus to announce the re-appearance of the Elsslers. 
Mile. Fanny dances more perfectly, more piquantly 
than ever : in style she may be second, but in execu- 
tion she is superior to Taglioni. 





Concerts, &c. oF THE FortNnicut.—There is as 
yet no cessation in musical entertainments. Within 
the last fortnight MM. Herz and Labarre (in con- 
junction), and M. Bochsa, have given their concerts. 
The juxtaposition of the two latter names, gives 
us an opportunity of confessing our preference for 
the quieter and more legitimate style of the Pari- 
san harpist. M. Labarre knows precisely of how 
much execution his instrument is capable—knows 
also how to throw into his performance that elegance 
and meaning which must satisfy sound musicians, 
besides enchanting less critical amateurs. As a 
pianist and composer, M. Herz remains where he 
ever was, or, in the former capacity, it may be, 
that something of the spirit which naturally accom- 
panies a brilliant popularity has forsaken him. He 
cannot but feel, with us, that public taste is at once 
sounder and more exacting than it was; and hence, 
as he has reaped to the full the well-deserved reward 
of his cleverness, we cannot regret if he be unable to 
retain fame as well as fortune. It is a long step 
from M. Herz to the music of the Coronation, and to 
the Coronation Festival, held in the gorgeously-de- 
corated Abbey on Monday last. Of this there is 
little to be said: the performance was, of necessity, 
ahurried and incomplete one. The orchestra and 
chorus were far too small to produce any great effect 
in an oratorio’s best features; and the solos told 
better than the mightier music. A word, however, 
is claimed by Mr. W. Knyvett’s new anthem, first 
produced on Thursday. It is curiously slight and 
sprightly as coming from the conductor of the Ancient 
Concerts ; on the whole, cleverly put together—a 
work which may content many; but to ourselves, 
vho listen with an anxious interest for good Eng- 
lish music, that is,—unborrowed from foreign 
sources,—it was disappointing. The principal singers 
who appeared at the Abbey Concert were Madame 
Grisi, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Hawes, 
Signors Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, Messrs. 
Braham, Bennett, and Phillips.—Returning to be- 
nefit concerts, Mdlle. Placci and Signor Alari, who 
gave their joint entertainment on Tuesday, must 
receive a favourable mention. Their programme 
included all the best vocal talent to be obtained, 
with MM. Doehler, Mori, Emiliani, and Labarre, as 
principal instrumentalists. Concerning most of these 
enough has been said, but it gives us pleasure to 
advert to the progress made by Mdlle. Placci since 
the commencement of the season. She has still to 
cure herself of a habit of sighing, assumed in the 
first instance under a false notion of singing with 
expression. She will do well, too, increasingly to 
abstain from the uneasy, uneven roulades which she 
generally attempts by way of cadence and ornament ; 
this done, she will be a very pleasing and expressive 
singer. Signor Alari, too, must not be by as 
4 maestro; there is always melody, often originality, 
fometimes a little affectation, in his compositions, 
We hope the last will be laid aside as he advances, 
and not permitted to become a mannerism fatal to 
permanent and sound success. Besides these, there 
have been concerts given by Sig. Laureati, (of whose 
Violoncello-playing we spoke some fortnight since,) 
and Miss Henrietta Roeckel, the young daughter of 
the manager of the never-to-be-forgotten German 

orus. Neither of these were we able to attend: 
the little girl, however, we know to be a pianist of 
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rather extraordinary promise, even in these days of 
promise and pianism. 

Enecuisn Opera Hovse.—This theatre opened 
for the summer season on Monday, under the joint 
stock lessee-ship of some of the leading members 
of the company, who have elected Mr. R. B. 
Peake their manager. We hope they have given 
him full powers, and properly bound themselves 
down to obedience, for, if not, all parties will be 
sorry for it. It is difficult enough to get a drama 
properly cast when there is only one head to direct, 
but it is well known that in a theatrical com- 
monwealth “ all are Hamlets and none are Laertes ;” 
and the commonwealth is therefore sure to be suc- 
ceeded by common poverty. A new piece called 
‘Gemini,’ written by Mr. Peake, the treasurer and 
manager, was produced, and succeeded. The plot 
turns upon one man (Mr. Compton), who plays two 
parts, (himself and his brother) being mistaken. for 
himself—he being, in fact, his brother. It is usual, 
in dramatic construction, to enlighten your audience 
as much as possible, and to keep your actors in the 
dark. The approved custom is here reversed, for, 
even after the curtain had fallen, many about us 
were not aware that the persons described in the bills 
as Mr. Compton and Mr. H. Compton were one and 
the same. ‘The result was, that the piece was more 
eccentric than funny ; but it was not without many 
of those touches of broad humour and good humour 
with which the works of this author abound, and it 
was very well received. Mr. Peake, in writing for 
the English Opera House, knows the measure of 
his actors and his audience, and almost invariably 
fits them both. Those of the latter who are not 
used to his peculiar style, are sometimes more 
startled by his fearless plunges after fun than tickled 
with them, but they soon catch the infection from 
the initiated, and surrender their risible muscles to 
their pleasing labours. 














MISCELLANEA 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Srir,—In the last number of your paper,t under the head 
of a Notice of the ‘Boston Book,’ | am highly gratified by 
recognizing a sketch of my own history. It is correct, as 
far as it goes; but the author, in “‘ transferring the spirit 
of the story,” has omitted parts, and added, that I was in 
circumstances too unfortunate to derive much advantage 
from even the famous free-schools of that city—Boston. 
As this tends to place my family in rather a disreputable 
light, I beg to state, that, after I had learned the alphabet 
at a private place of instruction, my father being obliged to 
shoulder his epaulettes, and go with his regiment to Platts- 
burg, I was sent to an academy at Fryburg, in the then 
District of Maine, and given in charge to Major Eastman, 
one of my uncles, in the United States Service, who was 
resident there. With him, at my father’s request and 
expense, I remained till his return from the war, when he 
found his property—through the negligence of his agents, 
and other causes—in a ruinous condition, and removed to 
Connecticut, where, with his numerous family, he could 
live at less expense. At this date I was sent for, and again, 
with my brothers, placed under a private teacher; and not 
until consumption and other diseases, which brought 
poverty in their train, had beset both my parents, was I 
sent, for a few months, to a free-school—the last I ever 
attended. But, in justice to the writer of the article— 
whose object seems to have been to illustrate self-education 
—I acknowledge that I am wholly self-educated; in my 
profession as well as in other respects, since, at the time 
that I was jected to a pedagog had the greatest 
aversion to books, in consequence of which, I regret to say, 
that if I did not play the truant, I spent my time in draw- 
ing, mischief, or some other amusement, in defiance of the 
master. And now, Mr. Editor, if you will permit the above 
to trespass upon your pages, I shall consider that permission 
not the least of the many great favours I have received from 
the liberal inhabitants of hospitable Old England. 

Yours, &c. 8. 8. Oseoop. 

86, Newman Street, June 27, 1838. 

Numerical Characters.—M. Paravey announces, 
that our numerical characters, and even the zero, 
have been used in the remotest times in Assyria, and 
proceed from the calculating machine called Abacus 
by the Latins; a machine which is still used in Russia, 
China and Japan, where it is named Soén pin. 

New Ink.—M. Cannet declares that he has 
obtained a very beautiful black ink, of easy prepara- 
tion, from the flowers of the Iris. 








+ Owing to circumstances mentioned in our last paper, 
- letter did not reach us until too late for publication 
therein. 





Erratum.—\n the hurry of last week (page 455, col. 3), 
“ Abou Hassan” slipped from the pen of the reviewer of 
* Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama,’ in place of 
“ Ali Baba;” which latter was Cherubini’s latest opera. 
We are obliged to a correspondent for his watchfulness in 
the matter, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
PRACTICAL ADVANCEMENT OF HISTORICAL 


SCIENCE, 
A PUBLIC LECTURE, by MAJOR BELL, 
(who has had the high honour of Jecturing before Her 

Matesty the Queen,) ON HIS COLOURED CHARTS OF BY- 
GONE TIME,—testing the Effect on Memory by the cursory 
Examination cf two young Persons, the one but Nine, the other not 

leven years cf age,—will be delivered at the CRowN AND AN-~ 
cuor, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, lith of July, at One o'cloc 
in the Day; and repeated on FRIDAY, 13th of July, at Eight 
o'clock in the Evening. 

Admittance to each Lecture, occupying about one hour, Is. 6d. 


DUCATION.—Theattention of Parentsdesirous 

of affording to their Children an education in accordance 

with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is directed 
to an Establishment situated in one of the most fertile and 
healthy counties of = conducted by a Gentleman who is 
a member both of an English and German University, at the 
latter of which he resided several years; and having travelled 
much, he is perfectly conversant with most of the European 

nguages. 

The course of Education embraces the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
and Italian, taught by native teachers peuging in the house. 
The Principal of this Establishment feels justi‘ied in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils, possessing average talen 
receiving in his school a sound Classical and Mathematic: 
Education, together with instruction in the principal Languages 
of Europe, so that on entering one of our Universities, or some 
Profession, civil, military, or naval, they may be competent to 
el e in more enlarged stedies with unusual advantages. 

oung Gentlemen d ned Sandb Add b 
have been prepared at this 
and disti ished th 1 
and Mathematics. é . 7 

‘The highest references can be given to Dignitaries of the 
Gereh and country G Letters (post paid) ressed to 











or c. 
Establishment with great success, 
by their attai tsin Languages 





Gentry. 
. H., 57, Pall Mall, Lendics, will receive immediate attention. 
RX VELOPES 3s. per hundred, or 25s. per 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for ing, 6s. per hundred. 

or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an extensive and 
elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, in turkey morocco, filled 
with Envelopes, from 12s. 6¢.—Name-plate elegantly sasraved, 
it, 








and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.—Writing Papers 
every description at wholesale prices—Supertine Bath Pos’ 
9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire—Note ditto, 6s. 6d. per ream, 
or 4d. per quire—Travelling Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, 
Wellington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 6d.— 
Blotting-books at Is. 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s.6d. The most 
choice Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. ‘The 
whole of the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in 
London.—To be had at STOCKEN'’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent- 
street.—Country orders punctually attended to. 


1 PRINTERS and CAPITALISTS.—To be 
Sold, an established Printing Business, including the Work 
of a Public Office, in a first-rate situation, in the centre of 
London; or a PARTNER will be accepted who can bring ins 
crease of connexion, and take a share in the management of 
the business. The fullest opportunities of investigation will be 
allowed, and the best references required. Apply by letter 
only. (post paid), addressed A. B., to the care of W. M. Keores, 
Esq. 5, Red Lion-square. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MON- 
Day. July 9, and Four following RT being 
HE REMAINING PORTION of the MO- 
DERN STOCK of Messrs. HARDING & LEPARD, (sola 
in consequence of their Dissolution of Partnership.) consisti 
of Books in all departments of Literature, including copies o! 
Hume and Smollett, the Works of Gibbon, Robertson, Fer,uson, 
Shakespea-e by various editors, Monstrelet by Johnes, Granger, 
Pennant, English Classics, &c., Bibles and Prayer Books hand« 
somely tount, Greek and Latin Classics, Foreign Books, &c, 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, 
Among which are several copies of Howell's State Trials. 34 vols, 
—Swift’s Works, 19 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land, Pickering’s edition, 13 vols.—Wyttenbach's Plutarch, ia 
vols.—Doddridge’s Expositor, 6 vols.—Kussell’s Modern Europe, 
4 role —Ghahenpeasn, 8 vols.— "s Gardener's Dictionary, 4 
vols. &c. 
Together with COPYRIGHTS and SHARES of Valuable and 
an ooks. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


__. ,On SATURDAY, July 14. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
Including several copies of Biographical Dic. 
tionary, 3 vols.—Shakespeare’s Works, in 1 vol.—Holy Bible, 
8vo.—Don Quixote, 2 vols.—Adventures of the Cavalier, by Defoe 
—Martin's History of the Colonies, 5 vols.—Don Giovanni Arta. 
xerxes, by Barnett—Henry on the Bible, &c. &c. 











Preparing for immediate Sale: 
The Whole of the STOCK of VALUABLE 
BOUND and BOARDED BOOKS of Messrs. J. & A. Ane, ia 


consequence of their having Disposed of their Prem 
Cornhill. 


BOND-STREET. 

Mr. SOUTHGATE has been instructed by the Executors of a 
Bookseller, deceased. to DISPOSE, BY ATE CONTRACT, 
of the ENTIRE STOCK, with an UNEXPIRED LEASE oF 
TWENTY YEARS, of a BUSINESS in the above eligible Situa- 
tion , Consintiog of a CIRCULATING LIBRARY, MISCELLA.~ 
NEOUS BOOKS, together with a LARGE COLLECTION of 
PRINTS.—Coming-in about 10002. 

*,* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Booka, 


intended for Sale | by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 
YORK AND LONDON BRITISH 


AND 
FOREIGN ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
‘rhe former title of this Institution having appeared to be 








J in~ 
consistent with the extension of the operations of the Company, 
at the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, held in March last, the 
alteration of the name from the York and North of England te 
York and London was determined upon. 
mdon Board. 

George Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman. 
t 





Matthew Forster, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Alex. Bannerman, Esq. M.P. . Bulke 7 Johnson, Esq. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. Thomas H. Kerfoot, Esq. 
J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. John Norbury, Esq. 


Sir James Eyre, M.D. ohn Parker, Esq. M.P, 
Milliam Haigh. Esq. Edward T. Whitaker, Esq. 
Fire or Life Assurance on the lowest terms consistent with 
mutual security.—No charge for Fire Policies.—Prospectu-es 
muy be had at the Offices in London or York. or of any of the 
HN REDDISH, See, 


ents. . 
ing William-street, City, June 1. 
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HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At fhe he eles d= FIRE OFFICE, 
No. King-street, Covent-garden. 
ya. com iy this As ociation: 
Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years only. 
he Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 





Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent sum. 

All persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards. 
have the right (after two naval payments) ‘of attending and 
voting at all General Meetin, 

he Premiums for all neon under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE. Actuary. 
(, LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pact MAtian pt Cons NHILL, LONDON. 
RE, LIFE, and ANN ES. 
CAPITAL, ONE. ‘MILLION STERLING 

The whole paid up and invested, thereby affording to the 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive jooses, and without liability of partnership. 

ard Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
denry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman 

The Offices of this Company in Cornhill being taken down in 
furtherance of the public improvements, the Directors give 
notice that the Company, s business will be transacted at the 
South Sea House. readneedle-street, until the premises in 
Cornhill are ~My 

mpany purchases. Redeemable Life Annuities and Re- 
versions secured on landed property od money in the funds, in 
sums from two to ten thousand poun 

Fire Insurance—Farming Stock ‘insured generally on the 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
gitgines at the Offices in London, and of the Company's pean 
in the Count 


nsurances ase at Midenmmer, must he paid on or before the 





9th of July. )HN’ CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. _ 
THE ANALYST. 
Just published, price 4s. No. XXIV. of 
HE ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal of 


“ rine ces | LITERATURE, NATURAL HISTORY, and 
e 
Edited by EDWARD MAMMAast, Esq. F.G.S. &c. 
ts. 


, Botanici; or, Skerches of Disti 
aay on the Manners of the Romans. 
a — ar View of the Geology of “apr 
. Sketches of European Ornitholog: 
History of Ancient French Literatere. 
Remarks on the Preservation of ‘Timber. 
Notes on the Nature of joan. 
Cwm Bychan ; a Legendary Tale. 
. Observations on the Genus ‘. of Lamarck, 
Remarks on Music and Musical Performances, 
Transactions of the Geological, Zoological, — Ornithological 
Societies of London—Proceedings of the Birmingham P 
sophical Institution—Critical Notices of New Books—Outlines 
of Periodica! Literature—Meteorolo ical Pegervetions. 
ndon: Simpkin, Marsha 


On Saturday, June 30, was eR ie XU 


HE ‘FOREIGN QUARTERLY REV IEW. 


Contents. 
1, Jung Stilling—Religious Literature of ce 
2. Queen Hortense and the Imperial Fam 
3. Art an Literature: Du Ponceau on Chinese and Egyptian 
ritin 
4. Grimm's German Mythology. 
5: Chateaubriand—Spai 
tch Literature. 
7. Italian Novels. 
8. Engéne Sue—French Naval Romances. 
9. Gesenius—Language and Writings of the Pheenicians. 
10. Critical Sketches. 
Literary Intelligence and List of Foveiga Publications. 
Ls & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers, 8, Wellington-street, 
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‘This day is published, 2s. Hi R% 5 of the 
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ON RONICLE. 
Content: =: 
1, Political Coalitions. 5. Universit Reform, by an 
2. Animal Magnetism (con- Oxford Professor. 
clu . Review of Literature. 
3. Ireland. r Music and the Opera. 


4. Ocean Steamers. Notes of the Month. 
ondon: Longmen. Orme, & Co. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU MENTS. 
Ast polished. we RT ct ¢ the 79th Number (for JULY) of 
ISH MAGAZ 
and MONTI ae ae ISTER of RELIGIOUS 
Lest. ASTICAL_ INFORMATION, PAROCHIAL HISTORY, 
and DOCU MEN‘ TS RESPEC TING the State of the POOR; 
PROGRESS of EDUCATION, &c. 

The Proristors are Secleeus of pointing attention to the great 
body of Ecclesiastical Information supplied by this Magazine. 
The present Number contains (in addition to ee Original Papers 

ies—Co Reviews of Books—Uni- 
soeaite and Ecclesiastic al Intelligence, &c.) ri Chronological 
List of the great mass of Keclesiastical Documents which have ap- 
geeees in the Magazine since its commencement in 1822. Le 
ist contains more than 470 articles, congetin principally 
Bills and Acts of Parliament, Reports of Church Societies, } ad 
morials and Petitions from the Clergy, Facts relating to the 
Dissenters, and Church Statistics of every description. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 











Waterloo-place ; J. Turrill, 250, Regent-street; and J. Clerc 
Smith, 287, Regent-street. 
HE C1VIL ENGINEER AND ARCHI- 


TECT’S JOURNAL, SCIENTIFIC_AND RAILWAY 
GAZETTE; Spestrated with numerous Wood Engravings, 
price ls.—The LY Number, published this day, contains, A 
full “ate DL UF Messrs. Price and Manby’s Patent Warming 
and Ventilating Apparatus, as used at the School of the Indigent 

lind St. George's Fields—Description of ‘liverton Bridge, over 
the River Avon, near Bath—Mr. Lister’s New Paddle and Lock 
ate on the Sankey, Canal—Further Extracts from Mr. Bald’s 
Report on Embanking in Tramore Strand, Ireland—Claims of 
Civil Engineering * ne considered as a Profession of Genius, by 
Hyde Clarke, Esq. C,E.—The Parks and Metropolitan Improve- 
ments—The Great We estern Railway: Works on the Line, and 
Working of the Line—Architectural Criticism, by Ralph Redi- 
vivus—Architectural Room at Royal Academy a pa 
Reviews of New ,Books—Proceedings of, and Papers read at, 

Civil Engineers’ Institution, Royal Institute of British ae 
tects, Architec ‘tural Society, &c. — Progress ef Engineering Works, 

Railways, Public Buildings, Steam Navigation—List of New 

Pofents, end numerous Communications. 
Published at 57. ANE -gizect 


W 
Hooper, Pell wall East ; and Groom ieee, 
noster-rows 


ridge, Panyer-alley, Pater- 





LACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXXIIL., for JULY, 

Contents: 1. The Sexton's Pan hter. A Poem, b y At Archeus— 
II. Thoughts on Orpheus—II1. Casimir Perier—I Hymn to 
Diana. Callimachus—V. My First Circuit; Law and Facts from 
the North—VI. The Strollers—VII. Cory’s Ancient Fragments 
—VIII. Extracts from the Drawer of Our W bat-Not- —IX. Coro- 
nation Ode for Queen Victoria. By James Montgo' men 

hak: Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. ‘Cadel Strand, 

ondon 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, for Juty, price 2s. 6d. 
contains : Lord Brougham and the Press—Mary de Crousa, 
By an Old Physician—Railroads : their Present Condition and 





Future Prospects—The Yellowplush Correspondence. | of 
Mr. Deuceace’s History—Homeric Ballads. ByDr.M The 
Introduction of Penelope—Historical and Personal ieaoes of 


the Provincial Papers of Scotland—Ensign O’ Donoghue’s Packet 
from Belgium (continued)—A Rigmarole on Taverns and Things 
in General, with a Glance at Panton-square. a 5 Rory Rattle- 
brain—Litfle Men and Little Measures. tussell— 
A Couple of Coronation Sonnets. Dedicated to ogous Victoria, 
first of that name. _ By Sir Morgan O° Debesty, Bart. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
r JULY, price 2s. 6d. conta’ 

1. Novels of Fashionable Lites. "The Keg of Potteen; a Tale 
—3. Anthologia Germanica, No, XII. The Less Translateable 
Poems of Schiller—4. Religious Liberty in France—5. 
tured Leprauchain—6. The Camdentown Baker—7. Memoirs of 
Joseph Holt—8. The Rubi; a Tale of the Sea. Canto V. The 
Cruizer—9. Oelenschlager’s Gotter Nordens; or, Mythology of 
the North—10. Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Chap. XIX. 
‘The Assize Town. Chap. XX. A Dayin Dublin. Chap. XX, A 
The Reform Bill, and the Irish aw wt 





Night at ageth ei. 


Laws—l2. The Wish—13. The Death of Leury; a Legend of 
Tyrone—l4. Memoranda of the Month. 
ublin: William Curry, jun. & Company; Semecl Holds- 


worth, London. Sold by all respectable Booksellers. 





On the 2ist of JULY will be published, No. I. 
HERWOOD’S MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 
b a Magesise of General Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, 
&e nd embellished with Two Steel Engravings, by 

rig RED é ROWQUILL It _ contain Six Sheets of Letter- 
a} and its price will only be} 

Advertisements. Books for ‘Review, Prints to be noticed, 
Pm, . to be forwarded to the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, 
Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; Edinburgh. . Bell & Bradfute ; 
Glaszow,, Griffin; Dublin, Cumming, and Tegg & Son; Paris, 
3alignani. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Dedicated to Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 
HAKESPEARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
POEMS; being nis SONNETS CLEARLY DEVELOPED; 
with his Character drawn chiefly from his Works. 
* This key, simple as it may appear, unlocks ever: difficulty, 
and we have pothivg put pare ST es biography."’—p., 45. 
SA 
London: James Bobn, 12, King W be Strand. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS, 
Pocket-size. bi Author's Edition. 
rey ik Str Water Scott's Intropuctions and Notes. 
HE LAY MARMION__L ADY ofthe LAKE 
—ROKEBY—LORD of the ISLES—HAROLD—TRIER- 
MAIN, &c., all printed in 24mo. and done up in cloth, silk, roan, 
and morocco; forming convenient pocket-sizes of these cele- 
brated Poems 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London; and all 
Booksellers whom may be had, 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart, 7 vols. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry, foolscap size, 12 vols. 
Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 


NEW GUIDES TO THE CONTINENT. 
Lately published. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
AND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
HOLLAND, BELGIU 4 as NORTH GERMANY; 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SOUTH GERMANY, and DOWN THE DANUBE. 
Post &vo. 9s. tne 
th M 
HAND. BUOR for TRAVELLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 


Nearly ready, 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA. 


Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. MURRAY WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS, 











I. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of the GREAT 
Edited by 9 ne EXEC OTORS of his SON. 
vO. 


II. 
THE PERILS AND ESCAPE OF HER 
MAJESTY’S gulp TE BROR. after boing 0 shat up for 12 Months 
the ICE of HL yey AIT, 
y Ca ‘aptain. BA 
Twelve inte resting bate, anda Map. 8vo. 


LYELWL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 
With several Hundred Original Woodcuts, &c. 
One Volume. 12mo. 


LORD M —— Ss HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Vol. IIT. and last. 8vo. 


THE REMAINS OF THE. ‘LATE LORD VISCOUNT 
ROYSTON, 
ith a Memoir of his Life 
By the Rev. HENKY PE PYS, B.D. Prebendary of Wells. 
Royal 8vo. 


vi. 
BYRON'S LIFE, BY MOORE, and PROSE WORKS. 
In One Volume, uniform with the Poetry. Royal 8vo. 
Jokn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. menmwoee LJ Leal WORK, 


MEDICINE and SURGERY ONE INDUC 
TIVE SCIENCE; being an attempt to improve its Study 
and Practice on a plan in closer alliance — inductive Philo. 
sophy, and enunciating the OF INFL. AMMATION, 
tovetber with the improved ‘Treatment consequent on its Dig. 
covery. Addressed particularly to the Medical Student bd 3 
Profession, but easy and intelligible to the PUBLIC also, 
yG ae, MACiLWAIN, 
Fellow of the Royal Med. and Chir. Society, Surgeon to the 
Finsbury Dispensary, Consulting Surgeon to the St. Ann's 
Waclety, and late Surgeon to the City of London tress wo Koclety 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London ; of whom m be had 
the Author's other Publications. 
This day is published, 3rd otitton, carefull revised a 
A erably selene ce 10s. 6d. cle nd com 
IRST. PRINC PLES of MEDICINE 
\ a . ARC iibALD a JING, 2D. A 
ember of t . Senate of the University o AW 4 
e Royal College of Physicians, &c, Fellow of 
“The work of Dr, Billing is a lucid commentary upon the 
principles of medicine, and comprises an interestin; pecount of 
the received doctrines of physioteg? and pathology. e strongly 
recommend not only the perusal, but the study of it, to the 
student and young practitioner, and even to the ablest and most 
experienced, who will gain both information and knowledge 
from reading it.”"—Lonion Medical and Surgical Journal, 
ndon : S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 








————_———. 
SUR L°ART D’APPRENDRE LES LANGUES 
MODERNES. 
‘ <3 The mated M. Fenwick de Porauet, has adopted in sed 
eaching of languages, is borne out by the first = h 
minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from J mo — 
or Roger Ascham, downwards; and a more es from John Los 
less popular. personage than either of these in school cg 
ments, viz. Commonsense.” 





oe AND ITALIAN WORKS 
y M. FENWICK DE PORQUET. 

OUVELLES CONVERSATIONS PARI. 
SIENNED being i Specimens, des Causeries des Salons, 
3s. 6d. pp. 280—L 17th edit., German. Italian, Latin 
ditto, 3s. 6d. re Ba bh ar Sécrétaire, 7th . 38. 6d.—French 
Version, 3s. 6d.—First French Reading Book, "3s. 6d.—Virst 

lian ditto, 3s. 6d. pp. 200.—Parisian Grammar, 3s 
ducteur, 4s.—Parisian "Phespeoiogy. 2s.~-Histoire de "Napoléon, 
-— Modern French Spelling, 2s.— French Dictionary, 5s,— 
Turnin English Idioms into French Idioms, 3s. 6d.—Italian 

Phrase Boo , 3s. 6¢4.—Fenwickian System, 3s. 
London: F. de Porquet, Ii, Tavieteck-strect. 





In the press, and soon will be published, 
E PORQUET’S FRENCH GENDERS, 
Printed in two Colours, Blue and Red ; forming, also, 
UN PETIT VOCABULAIRE, Francais et Anglais. 

“It has been suggested to the author of this publication, that 
the study of the French genders might be made more easy of 
attainment, by printing elementary works for the use of the 
early scholar in two colours, making the red to designate the 
feminine, and the blue the masculine. It was argued that Mne. 
monics would be more assisted by the aid of colour, and that 
the intimate connexion existing both between vision, memory, 
and _ recollection, might derive great assistance from such a 


met 
“On this simple fact alone, the author will present this little 
work, as the avant-courrier of more extensive and compreben- 
sive elementary Publications, in which the principle will be 
more elaborated, if the experiment, now for the first time sub 
mitted to public ordeal, receives its sanction.” 
F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


Published under the A uthority uf Government. 
Now ready, in royal 4to. containing 10 Coloured Engravings, 
Part I. price 10s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


, 
HE ZOOLOGY of SOUTH AFRICA; com- 
prising Figures of all the New Species of Quadru 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, obtained during the Expedition, 
fitted out by “ The Cape of Good Hope Association for exploring 
Central Africa,” in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, with Letter. 
press descriptions, and a Summary of African Zoology 
whole of the Plates will be engraved in the highest cant of art 
from the original Drawin p texen expressly for this work 
beautifully —_ rot 





H, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Yan and Director of the Expedition. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhil 


Now ready, in » neat Portfolio, containing 5 Engravings, lb inches 
10, with descriptive Letterpress, 
Dedicated, +d yey hy a vy Majesty, 


‘HE ORIENTAL PORTE OLIO; being a 
Series of Illustrations of the gy 2 Antiquities, Archi- 
tecture, Manners, Costume, &c. of t st. From original 
Sketches in the Collections of Lord W *fliam Bentinck, K. 
Ca tain R. M. Grindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Wil- 
, K.L.S., Lieut. Thomas Bacon, James Baillie Fraser, Esq., 
a other Travellers. The Literary De De partment of the Work 
Pe oe Se of HORA H. LSON, Esq. 
The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been 
felt to be a desideratum ; namely, graphic Illustrations of the 
Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Costumes, &c. 
the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military 
achievements, and such extensive commercial enterprise, is 
ony increasing in interest with the British public. 
The Drawings for the Work will be made by the first Artists 
in the kingdom, from the original Sketches taken on the spot. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated by Special Command to the Quee 
To be published on the a. vad ge. Part IV. to comptals the 


DICTION ARY’ of ‘the ARCHITECTURE 
and ARCH — 0G Y [ot the MIDOL k AGES. 
BR A 
This Number comnptises 23 Sheets of Letterpress, and 6 En- 
gravings by J. eux. The former include the portion of the 
Alphabet trom Chapter-house to Zoophorus, and the latter il- 
lustrate 10 varieties of Fonts; Plans of 12 C hapter-houses ; Cc ‘om 
partments of 2 Cathedrals ; 24 Towers and Spires; and 36 Win- 
dows. Price, roy. 8vo. WU. ; med. 4to. 34s. ; and imp. 4to. 50s, 
At the same time will be ready, complete Copies of the Work 
n One Volume, handsomely bound, royal avo. price 2. 165.5 
med. 4to. 5/.; and imp. 4to. 7/, 7s. The two latter sizes class ani 
range with the ‘Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities.’ The 
volume consists of upwards of 500 ooo poses of Letterpress, and em- 
braces accounts of nearly 1800 different Articles under so many 
Technical Words. In the 41 Engravings are represented near! 
600 Members, or Architectural ee Ss. 
London ;: Longman & Co, ; and the Author. 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





This day is published, 5s. in boa 
DINBURGH and its SOCI ery} in 1838. 
By sepALore RUSEWEIS 


Wm. Blackwood & aires Cadell, London. 
ae 








blished, 
omnis of mae A CENTURY. 
AN ACCURATE OBSERVER. 
‘ol. post 8vo. cloth boards. 
London : Jobn Hatchard & a 187, Piccadilly. 


st publis: 
CRIPTURAL PEACE IN DEATH; illus 
trated by Extracts from Notes taken during the last — 
qlabeloved Wife. By HER HUSBAND. Feap. cloth boards, 


peice $6 John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


bay FAMILIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, ET +4 
This day is published, 1 vol. 12mo0. cloth hoa 
ADIES’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSISTANT ; 
or, MOTHER'S GUIDE to the FOUR GOSPELS; being 
an Explanation ofeach Coapter according to the Verses, With 
Oecasiona I Practical Hints. Price 5s. 
John jen & Son. Svar. Piccadilly. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, 
ERMONS. "By the late Rev. Jonn Marriott, 
A.M., Rector of Church Lawford, Warwickshire, and Do- 
mestic ‘Chaplain to his Grace the ke of Buccleugh, &c. 
Baited by his om, the Rev. JOHN MARRIOTT, A.M., and the 
Rev. CHARLES M ARRIOTT, A.M. Price 10s.” 
hn Hate hard & Son. a Piccadilly. London. 


Lately AP 
ETTERS and P ERS of the late 
THEODOSIA A. ViscoUNTESs POWERSCOURT. 
Biited by the Rev. ROBERT DALY, A.M., Rector of Powers- 
court, in the Diocese of Detling 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


T,OMMON PRAYER-BOOK and LESSONS, 
as arranged by the Fen. Miss GRIMSTON, and dedicated, 
rmission, to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

e peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in havin 
the entire Morning and Evening Service, including the first an 
second Legsene, T,+y % in a large, clear type, in a portable 
volume. r the Morning, and another for the Evening, 
price, in extra ptt 35s. Au in plain morocco, 30s.; and in 
calf binding, with gilt edges 

Also a SMALL “POCKET EDITION, 


in which the Morning and Evening Service, with the Lessons, 



































ot. uded in a volume the size of a sma mmon Prayer- 
Price, in extra morocco, 24s. Ay in plain morocco, 21s. ; and in 
calf binding, with gilt edges, 16s 
NDERS, London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
ag alan, SAUNDERS ON THE TEETH, 
a = Twelfth Thousand. Price 3s. 6d. 
jore easy of Illustrated with a beautiful Diagram of the Nerves of the Teeth, 
use of the DVICE on the CARE of the TEETH. 
it “y~ “i A By EDWIN SAUNDERS. Teeth; Author of 
on the Anatom ases of t t thor 0} 
ir, and that ee * The Te eth a Test of Aze,’ &c gq 7 
n, memory, ppageestionsbly the most _— and + work on the 
om such @ subject extant.”’—Metropelitan M: 
“A work which should be in the ‘hands of all who vegard their 
it this little ne, comfort, or personal appearance.”"—Standa 
om prehen- Ward ‘0. Paternoster-row; to be had of the , 16, 
ple, will be Argyll-street and all Booksellers. 
t time sub- 
This UL is VOTE. price lés. Vol. 
rden, ON QU DE LA MANCHA. 
t JARVIS's ooo carefully comet god corrected ; 
— with copious New Annotations 5 illustrated b Eigh t Hundred 
gTavings, Vignettes, designed by NY JOHANNOT. Splen idly printed 
in royal 8vo. to De completed 2 in twenty ‘Monthly Parts, form- 
ing three volumes. 
‘A: London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 
AA COM- Of whom may be also had, 
Papeditan’ me Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, 2 vols. cloth, 
or ex plorii 
<a ettere Just published, price 2s. 6d. half-bound,. 
logy. HE COTTAGER'S MONTHLY VISITOR. 
s work, New Series. Babeliiched with Woodcuts. Part the 
Minted for J. G. & f; Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
inted for ington, 
dition. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. — ee Net aR 
*,* Any of me fosunes volumes, or half-volumes, from the 
: Y he Work in 1821, may be had, or in Num- 
gs, 15inches bers singly. 
: st published, price 2s. 6d. in boards, 
Y> EVEN’ ‘SERMONS, i in EXPOSITION of the 
. | CHURCH CATECHISM ; hed 
being 4 vencegpe fake preached in reference to the 
ties, Archi- By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
ck, REBy Wf Printed for 5.2 Ftvington, 8. Pa ul's Churchyard, 
c inted for 3 vington, St 
Henry Wi Waterloo-place, Pall M Mall. o ee ont 
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=~ i= same Author, 

God’s Word ‘ond inisters ; a Sermon, preached 
in St. Michael's Church, Macclesfield, at the fourth Triennial 
Visitation of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Chester. Published 
by request. To which is prefixed, a test against the Ten- 
dency of the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ and of the Publications 
connected therewith. Price 1 


In a few days, royal 8vo. 
THLE REMAINS OF THE LATE 


ORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON, 
a Mewelt of his Life 
By the Rev. HENILY "PEPY 8. B.D., Prebendary of Wells. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published. in one vol. 12m 
OEMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. Dedi- 


cated to Sir William Rowen Hamilton, Astronomer Royal 


of Ireland. 
ELIZA MARY HAMILTON 
es & smh, Ripka: Longman & Co. London ; ; and may 
he Hodges all Booksellers 
In one om 12mo. cloth boards, 9s 
LLENDORSES GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
anslated from the FIFTH ORIGINAL French Edition, by 
Mr. BERTIN CHAMP. 
bb HANDWRITING, etteched separately, 2s 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Bookseller, 219, exent-street Black 
& Armetron. Booksellers, &. Wellington-street Nor 
ust published, in 8vo. TASES price 10s. 6: 
RAMER on DISEA of 
Tyonciated from the - ll 
By ES R. BENNETT, M.D. 
“ Decidedly the best book extant on diseases of the ear.”— 
Brit. and For. Med. pate ne an. 1838, 
ndon: Longman & Co. 


This day is published, price 6s. Vol. 8 of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, continued from 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, by WILLIAM WALLACE, 
being Vol. 104 of the Capinet CycLopzpta. 


Published June 1, Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
ol. 5 











‘the EAR. 





London: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a new and correct Map 
of the Chinese Empire, price 1/. 1s. cloth boards, 
HINA PENED; or, a Display 
of the Topography, History. Costoms. Manners, Arts, 
Manufactures, Ci 
c, of the Chinese Empire. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


TO PEKSONS ENGAGED IN THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH. 











This day is published, 12mo. sewed, p 
OODLEY'S PRACTICAL and BIBLICAL 
CK for 1833 and 1339, with Plates, and with a 
TREATISE TOUCHING THE UNIVERSE AS IT lus- 
trated by a newly-constructed ag 2 and a Planisphere, con- 
firmed by a new Timepiece, with Solar, Lunar, and Siderial 
Time, and the discovery of the DESIDERATUM method for the 
Longitude, obtained with the same facility and accuracy as the 
titude. 
— London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, July 7, 1837. 


M® COLBURN’S = EW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 





AMERICAN 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IN PARIS. 


il, 
THE GLANVILLE FAMILY, 
By A LADY OF RANK. 3 vols. 


i. 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS IN 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Mol- 
davia, Gallicia, iss and Mora 
y PENCER, 
Author of ‘ Travels in , 4 &c. 2 vols. svo. with 
Uustrations. 
1Ve 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The art of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


Vv E TERAN; 
Or, FORTY YEARS IN THE a SERVICE. 
By Captain JOHN HARLE 
Late Paymanter of the — Regt. 2 a. post 8vo. 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
ACOMPANION TO MR. ~~ PENSIONERS.’ 


THE ROSE. FANCIERS MANUA 
Com, rising an Account of the CULTURE ang Pane atarton 
ROSES, with a Deve Catalogue of 2500 Varieties. 
In vel bound, price ‘los. 6d. 


Vill. 
THE PEDESTRIAN’S WALES. © THROUGH NORTH 
G. J. BENNET 





By 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with, 20 Etchings b ‘Altea Clint. 18s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION. 





This day is published, in medium octavo, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
UNIFORM WITH LORD BYRON’S WORKS, AND THE ‘CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 


THE LADY O 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
ublication of this work will be immediately followed by MARMION, and the LAY OF THE 


INSTREL, thus forming the commencement of a Series of Works of a standard character ; so that, in progress of time, 
many of those which are considered the classics of this country, and others which deserve to be so, will, enric hed 


The 
Last 


tions of our F rench 
@unit 


«co: ing to the taste of the purchase: 


Three objects have been kept in view in projecting these editions—first, correctness; secondly, elegance of form and execution; and 
Y, lowness of price. The latter has often been attained, but generally at the saccifice of the two former. 


The‘ LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL! will be published on the 14th inst. 
LONDON; WILLIAM SMITH, 113, FLEET-STREET, 


XUM 


rman, and American brethren, be placed, in a handsome form, within the reach of all classes of the com- 
They will appear in no specified order, but, being protected by a wrapper, may be preserved and arranged in volumes 


F THE LAKE. 


by the produc- 


PROCLAMATION. 
HE enly POEM on the CORONATION of 
HER MAJESTY is published this day by Mr. Berger, of 
Holywell-street, Strand. 
* And, when her day is over, be it said 

That tho’ a speck on the terrestrial globe, 

She towered among the nations."’— Roger 
To be had of all Booksellers, price One Si “illing. 

Ask oe The Coronation, a porn 





w publishing. in 

ORON ATION RE CORDS “of ‘QU EEN VIC- 

TORIA; containing the fullest Account of this splendid 
Ceremony, inc luding Route, Processions, Religious Ceremonies, 
Solemn Rites, and every other particular, trom authentic sources. 
Printed and published by Painter, 342, Strand; sold by Sher- 
wood and Simpkin, Paternoster-row; Curry, Dublin; Grant, 
Edinburgh; and all other Booksellers. 


LADY'S BOOK OF ingen on 
This day is published, “ e hi fea ap. 8vo. fancy binding, gilt, 
HE UNG DY 8 EQUESTRIAN 
MANUAL; a onmoles 7 of { Iustrnction for Ladies in 
the Art of Riding on Horseback, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and Sixty arene and Practical Illustrations. 
Whitehe “ & Ce ‘ ‘0. 76, Fleet-street. 


HE TUBULAR “s TRUCTURE of the 
TEETH, as established by Professor A. Retzius, of Stock- 
holm ; with additional Researches into their general Organiza- 
tion, illustrative of the changes observable under the influence 
of diseased action; also Hints on the Establishment of a new 
Generic Type of Animals derivable from these observations, 

B EXANDER NASMYTH, F.L.S. P.G.S. F.Z.8 
Member < the Royal College of Surgeons, Fellow of the Royal 
Medical lend C hirurgical Society of London, &c. 

London: John Churchill, Princess-street, Soho. 


OBINSON’S CATALOGUE, consisting of a 
large and choice Collection of Books in various Lan- 
guages, in Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Metaphysics, Medi- 
cine, Education, Ly on every subject of General Literature. 
Catalogues, 2\. each (the money to be returned to purchasers), 
to be had of the Proprietor, 6, Brownlow-street, Bedford-row; 
Wright, 51, Haymarket ; L aes r, 63, Edgeware-road ; and Glad- 
ding. 97, Whitechapel-road 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
A KEY; or, Partie Frangaise to the turning of 
English Idioms into French Idioms at Sight, or Sequel to 
the Trésor: being a Translation of the above work, with Gram- 
matical Notes. 
By LOUIS. PHILIPPE R. F. DE PORQUET, 
Author of the * ——— “8 Conve rsations Parisiennes.’ 
London: Fenwick de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden ; and may be had ofa all Hookselle ers. 
Just published, price 10s. mx one =a Sue. cloth, with a Portrait 
° 


e Aut 
L VIAGGIO AL TEMPIO DELLA FAMA, 
o L'INCORONAZIONE. Poema in X. Canti di V. M. 
De Grandis. To be had of Rolandi, Berners-street ; Dulau, 
Soho-square ; and at the Author's, 7, irencester-place, Fitzroy- 
square.—A Translation of the Poem is forthcoming.—N.B, 
tures on the subject will be delivered weekly at the Argyll 
Rooms. For particulars apply to Mr. Cook, 246, Regent-street. 
lso, of the same Author, 


Un Discours en Style badin, price 1s. 6d. 
MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
TALY; 


e vO. 
"With Historical and 
Classical Notes. 


a Por M. 
By J. E. R EADE, Esq. Author of ‘Cain the Wanderer.’ 
“Mr. Reade’s “Italy” may be justly described as the @ noblest 
poem that has appeared since the Childe Harold 
The author of this elegant and s lendid work Peay ~-™ than 
fulfilled in his ‘ Italy’ the promises held out by ‘Cain the Wan- 


derer." —Laterary Gazette. 
“ ar! grace and sweetness of 























versification.”’ 
Saunders % ‘Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


This day is published, in sto. with 24 Lithographic aaes (of 
which 6 are coloured), chiefly by Gould, Schar!, and 
upwards of 70 Woodcuts of Bills and Feet, 4/. ¢ loth lettered, 

MONOGRAPH of the ANA 
DUCK ity Jeclading the Gores and | Pzens. 
By ‘ON, Esq. F.L.S. F. 


~ same / Be or. 
HISTORY” of the RARER "BRITISH 
BIRDS ; containing Descriptions of all the Species dis- 
covered since the time of Bewick, to whose work the present 
forms a Supplement. 8vo. with Woodcut Figures of nearly 
the poodies, and Vignettes. price 10s, 6d. ; royal 8vo. 2s. 
: Longman & Shrewsbury: John Eddowes, 


HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 
READ begs 4 inform Ladies, Gentlemen, 


Amateurs, &c. that he has now made such improvements 

in his —_ tHY DRAU Lic “MACHINES, which are so portable, 
that a lady may enjoy the pleasure of vetering | her flowers 

without the least fatigue, water may be dispensed in form ofa 
entle shower or dewiall. It is the most beautiful Instrument 

for the above purpose ever offered to the public, and is never 
liable to be out of repair; may be seen and proved at 35, Regent- 
cy As yon 





or 





rious imitations are offered to the public as “ 

ments’ I}. ead's Patent, please to observe the Royal pr. and 
the Patentee’s Name stamped on the instrument, without which 
none are genuine. 


FOR THE FACE AND SKIN. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


A mild and innocent preparation, from beautiful Bxorics: 
it effectually eradicates ERUPTION TAN, MPLES, 
FRECKLES, RED SPOTS, and al Cutaneous — S 
tions; renders the a tallow C ‘omplexion delic ately fair, clear, 
and delightfully soft—imparting a healthy JC VENiLE BLOOM, as 
well as realizing a delicate Wuitk Neck, Hanp and Arm, It 
prevents and removes every unsightly irregularity, as well as 
tenderness of the Skin, whether occasioned by exposure to 
Co_p Winps, the Son, or any accidental cause. 

This exotic preparation is pertectly innoxious, acting. in all 
cases, by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels ; and 
‘Gs the most a par —-. oe as effective toilet appendage hitherto 


to unicorn es 
LEMEN” N, after Shaving, will find it allay the irritation 
a. aaa pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant. 
rice 4s. 6d. and ws. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSEKVE—The Name and Address ‘of the Proprietors, 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on the 
Cork; also printed, in red, on the Wrapper in which each bottle 
is enclosed.—*«* Ask for * ROWLAN Ss KALYDOR,’ 

Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and 











enders, 








480 THE ATHENAUM. 








— 


8, New Buriincton STREET, JULY 6, 1838, 


MR. BENTLEY will immediately publish the following NEW BOOKS: 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


THE CLOCKMAKER; 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAMUEL SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. (On Monday next.) 
II. 


NARRATIVE OF A 


RESIDENCE AND ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By J. T. POLACK, Esq 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 


By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The History of Music.’ In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
Iv. 


The concluding Volumes of Mr. James’s 


LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


(VOLS. III. and IV.) 
Embellished with Portraits of Louis in middle age—the Marquise de Montespan—Colbert, the Chancellor—Madame de Maintenon—Ninon de I'Enclos, and Madame de Sevigné 
The SEconp EpiT10n of — I. and II. of Mr. James’s ‘ Louts THE FourTEENTH,’ is now ready, embellished with numerous Portraits, 





LETTERS FROM PALMYRA, THE WIFE HUNTER, ‘ona FLORA DOUGLAS. 
By LUCIUS MANLIUS PISO, TALRs BY THE Mortarty Fami ty. 
To his Friend MARCUS CURTIUS, at Rome. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 3 vols, 
Iv. 1x. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, THREE MONTHS’ LEAVE. 
In EGYPT, ARABIA PETRA, and the HOLY LAND. By W. G. ROSE, Esq., 60th Royal Rifles. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
By GEORGE STEPHENS. Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. x. 
Vil. NARRATIVE OF A 
TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF TOUR IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE g 
” A in 1 836-7 
AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. By CHARLES WILLIAM VANE, MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, : 
By C. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. G.C.B. . K.B.E. 
Author of ‘ Travels in the North of Europe.’ 2 vols. 8vo. Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 





THE FOLLOWING NEW — ARE NOW READY: 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 


As Prince oF WateEs anv Kine or Enctanp. By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Queen's Most Gracious Majesty. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, now first engraved, by Permission, from a Painting in Kensington Palace. 
**A work of great interest, and of the most praiseworthy and pains-taking research.”—Examiner. 
Il, 
Tue New Srory or THE Sea, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE Pinot,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HOMEWARD BOUND; OR, THE CHASE. 


A Story of the Sea. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 7 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘The Water Witch,’ &e. 
“*A most spirited and interesting narrative.”"—Lilerary Gazette. *** Homeward Bound’ will rank among the best of Mr. Cooper’s tales.”—Ailas. 
** The author of ‘ The Pilot’ has once again pushed off into blue water, and is once again the hearty, vigorous man, ‘roughing it’ on the wild element which has been his nursing 


mother. ‘Homeward Bound’ is one of Mr. Cooper's capital sea novels. The liveliness of its painting, and the interest it excites, place its author at the head of the leet of fiction- 
weavers.”—Athene@um. 








Ill. Iv. 
Dedicated, by express Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty. VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Queen, By MRS TROLLOPE, 
THE BOOK OF THE COURT, Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ 
Exhbibiti a =~ 7 * Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c. 
ibiting the ORIGIN, PECULIAR DUTIES, and PRIVILEGES of the several Ranks 
of NOBLLITY and GENTRY, more particularly of the the GREAT OFFICERS of In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 
STATE, and MEMBERS of the ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. P sat F i . . 
With an Introductory Essay on Regal State and Ceremonial, and full Particulars of the Also just published, the 2nd Edition, in 3 vols. Svo. with Characteristic Illustrations, of 
CORONATION CEREMONY. MRS. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL, 
Calculated to form an indispensable Companion to ‘The Peerage.’ Nb *a 
By WILLIAM J. THOMS, Esq. F.S.A. THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 
The JULY NUMBER, embellished with Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank, of The Standard Novels. 
e 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, CAPTAIN MARRYATS NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
(Price Harr-a-Crown,) contains Now publishing, in neatly bound pocket volumes, embellished with Engravings, 
New Chapters of OLIVER TWIST, by the Editor, CHARLES DICKENS, Es BOZ.) a 
Illustrated by Grorce CavixsHANK. + ¢ CHEAP EDITION OF MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 
A TALE of the PENINSULAR WAR, by COLONEL NAPIER. Each Work complete in 1 vol. price only 6s. 
The Fight of Hell-Kettle, by Tyrone Power—The Inn of Wolfswald, by C. F. Hoffman, author The following are now included in this Edition, any of which may be had separately: 
of A Winter in the Far-West'—The Miseries of Dining Out, by John Sheehan—The Fire King, ane R SIMPLE—NEWTON FORSTER—MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY—JACOB FAITHFUL— 
by Mark Lemon—The ('utpurse—The Love Merchant, by W. B. Le Gr eg aoe” on Miseries, HE KING’S OWN—JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER—THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. 
by the author of * The Lollards’—Uncle Sam’s Pecullarities “Journey from New York to Phila- be foll 
delphia and hack—The Legend of Walter Childe, Canto III. * Me. Buller, of Brazen Nose— To be followed by 
The Courier, » a ) mn yn'—The Good-for-Nothing, by Edward Mayhew, illustrated by George | RATTLIN om, ps meter Ae BLAKE OF _ THE RIFLES; or, MY L FE, by the Author 
Cruikshank. &c. Stories of Waterloo,’ &c.—HELEN, by Muss ‘EpGewortH 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher i in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








London; James Houmrs, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, pte Weilington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
Booksellers and Newsvenders—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell 4 Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ; j~for IngLanp,J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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